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PREFACE. 

COLLECTIONS of the memorable say- 
ings, and occurrences attending persons 
of learning and wit, have been long recog- 
nized in the learned world, under the title of 
Ana : and from the amusement and informa- 
tion they afford, it has often been lamented 
that, while they form a leading feature in 
the history of continental literature, they 
have been almost entirely neglected, and are 
nearly unknown in England. 

Woljiusy in his preface to the Casauboniarta, 
(Hamburg, 1710) has given a very accurate 
and amusing history of these productions. 
He observes, that though the title be new, 
the thing itself is very old; it being the 
practice among the Greeks and Romans, 
from the earliest period, to collect the acute, 
critical, and lively f emarks of learned and 
illustrious men. 

Among the Greeks, we are indebted to 
the scholars of Pythagoras, for those verses 

VOL. I. a which 
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which convey to us the great principles of 
his moral system 5 and' to Zenophon and 
Plato, who were pupils of Socrates, we owe 
the preservation of those maxims which he 
enforced, as well by his own conduct in lift 
as his speech. Perhaps to the same cause 
we may attribute many of the admirable 
sentences of Euripides, who was also a pupil 
to this great man. Thus Zenophon's books 
of the deeds and sayings of Socrates, as well 
as the dialogues of Plato, are in fact Socra" 
iiana. The apophthegms of the philosophers 
collected by Diogenes Lacrtius, the sentences 
of Pythagoras, those of Epictetus, and the 
works of Athenaeus, Stobssus, are all so 
many Anas : anci, under the sanction of the 
name of Hierocles Alexandrinus, we find a 
little book, entitled, Faeeiia de priscorum 
studiosorum dtctis etfactis ridiculis. Even the 
Gemara of the Jews properly belongs to this 
class ; to which may likewise be referred the 
Orphica, j^sopica, Pyrrhonea, and many 
others. 

It appears that both Ouintilian and Cicero 

highly 
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higlily approved of sucli works, although 
the latter, with much reason, complains that 
in three volumes which had been publishcvl 
(entitled, Joci Ciceronis)^ many things were 
ittributed to him which he never said ; and 
he laments his disappointment in having 
hoped that the conversation of any other 
person could not possibly have been taken 
for his. The Nodes Attica of Aulus Gellius 
immediately belong to this class. They con- 
sist of collections from his <;onvcrsations 
with Herodius Atticus, Favorinus, Taurus, 
Marcus Frontus, and many other illustrious 
persons who then flourished at Athens and 
Rome: and the writings o£ Plutarch and 
Pliny abound with the results of similar 
Intercourse with the learned men of their 
time. 

The learned editor of the Menagiafia 
(Paris, 1694) observes, that Anas are known 
in every country where there are books or 
* learned men. The Spaniards have the Bon 
Mots of the Duke d'Ossonne, and several 
others. . The Italians have also many books 
a 2 wTv^icx 
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under the heads of Facets, Motti^ Burle, &c. 
The Turks possess works. of this species 
under the titles of Narr-eddin Hogia, Bassiri, 
apd of SadL The Persians and Arabs 
liave collected the lively and moral observa- 
tions of several of their princes and learned 
men j and the libraries of the Mahometans 
abound with similar productions. 

At Basle^ in 15689 appeared Locorum com^ 
munium Collectanea ex Lectionibus Philippi 
Melancthonis, in ordinem redacta J oh. Manlio\ 
two years previous to which, the Colloquta 
Mensalia of Luther had been published. 
The latter has passed through many editions 
in different languages, with the elucidations 
and remarks of several of the learned critics 
of the time ; and sdmetinies, it must be 
admitted, to the detriment of the fame of 
this learned reformer, which was ably vin- 
dicated by the learned Dr. Francis Mayer, 
in a tract, entitled Bellorum Domini. 

The next publication in this class, and 
the first which assumed the title of Ana, 
was the Scaligerana. The collector was 

Francis 
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Francis Vcrtunien, a physician, and intimate 
friend of Scaliger, who had made a practice 
of committing to paper the substance of 
the conversations and remarks of his learned 
acquaintance ; but upon his death, the task 
of completing the work for publication de- 
volved upon Francis Sigogne, a lawyer at 
Poicticrs, who also died previous to its ap- 
pearance. It was, however, published at 
Saumur in 1669, under the title of Prima 
Scaltgeranay in order to distinguish it from 
a work which had appeared in 1666, also 
entitled, Scaligerana ; but of a much later 
date thafi the former, and was, in conse- 
quence, afterwards called Secutida Scaligerana, 
The editors of this latter production were 
John and Nicholas de Vassan, who had been 
sent to finisb their education at Leyden, 
where Scaliger was then Professor of Belles 
Lettres. Letters of recommendation from 
Casaubon procured their introduction into 
Scaliger's house, who conversed freely with 
them at his leisure hours, upon every subject 
in the wide range of literature with which 
he was conversant, the heads of which they 
a 3 c\iTt^v^^ 
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carefully noted down. The manuscript 
passed through several hands, until it was 
accidentally seen by the leaned Isaac Vos- 
sius, who caused it to be printed at the 
Hague jn 1666, though the title page is 
dated Geneva. This edition was extremely 
inaccurate ; but at length a correct one was 
published in 1740 by M. des Maizeaux, 
enriched with the notes of many learned 
men, who had been in the habit of making 
their remarks on the former edition. 

The Sealigerana were followed by the 
Perromanoj Thuana^ Colomesiana y and, in 
16895 appeared in England the Tah/e Talk 
of Mr, Selden. This is the first English 
work which comes distinctly under the class 
of jina* Lord BacorCs Apophthegms had, 
indeed, appeared long before ; but they do 
not fall so correctly under this head as 
Mr. Selden's, whose conversation was cha- 
racterized by a familiar, pleasant, and simple 
style^ interspersed with a strong vein of 
irony; and who is frequently jocose, even 
at that period, upon ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical affairs. From 1689 to 1710, Wolfius 

enumerates 
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enumerates no fewer than seventeen foreign 
Anas\ and from the avidity with which 
they have been received by the learned 
world, the number has since been consider- 
ably increased. 

The approbation which has been de- 
servedly given to theWALPOLiANA, excited 
a hope in England that equal attention would 
be paid to the culture of this species of lite- 
rature in this country. 

Respecting the present work, a Swif- 
TiANA, it must be lamented that some co- 
temporary friend of Dean Swift's had not 
committed to paper the various ingenious 
and valuable observations which must have 
fallen in the course of his conversation from 
a man who truly had, as Cardinal Polignac 
expresses, Pesprit createur. His knowledge 
of the world was great, and he was emi- 
nently distinguished for acuteness, discrimi- 
nation, and vigour of thought. 

Such friends as Dr. Sheridan and Dr. De- 

lany might have conveyed in full force all 

his peculiarities of expression, his boldness 

of sentiment, and his happy vein of the vis 

a 4 coiiuca. 
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comica. His letters, however, contain sa 
much of what was passing in his mind, 
that they may now be regarded not only as 
the copious and authentic sources of anec- 
dote relating to himself, and his literary and 
political friends, but also as exhibiting his 
private sentiments upon every subject. 

In addition to the information derived 
from these, and from a multitude of printed 
works, many of them scarce and valuable, 
the editor has been indebted to many gen- 
tlemen, (particularly to Mr. Theophilus 
Swift), who have kindly furnished him 
with traditional anecdotes, and with much 
original information. With his various 
material, it was scarcely possible to make a 
book which should not possess considerable 
interest \ and he hopes it will prove worthy 
of the name of the great man on whose 
talents it is founded. 

London^ 
November y 1803* 



SKETCH 

OF THE 

LIFE 

OF 

DR. JONATHAN SWIFT. 



Dr. JONATHAN SWIFT was descend. 
ed from the younger branch of an ancient 
family in Yorkshire, of considerable rank 
and property. His grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Swift, was vicar of Goodrich, in 
HerefordJiire, and was not more highly 
extinguished for his courage and attachment 
to Charles the First, than for the great suf- 
ferings he endured in support of the royal 
cause ; his house being plundered two-and- 
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fifty times, and five times set on lire by the 
Parliament forces j his wife and thirteen 
children being at the same time exposed 
to every species of l;)arbarity and distress. 
Thus ruined in property and expectations, 
five of the sons went in search of fortune 
to Ireland, the fourth of whom, Jonathan, 
was father to the subject of the present 
memoir. 

Dr. Jonathan Swift, the celebrated Dean 
of St. Patrick's, was born in Ploey's-court, 
Dublin, on the 3 cth November 1667, his 
father being then dead about seven months. 
His mother was Miss Abigail Erick, de- 
scended from a very ancient family of that 
name in Leicestershire ; but bringing her 
husband little or no fortune, and his death 
happening before he could make any pro- 
vision for his family, she was left in very 
indifferent circumstances; the consequences 
of which, Jonathan, their only son, was 
often heard to declare he felt not only dur- 
ing the whole course of his education, but 
for the greatest part of his life. 

When 
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When Jonathan was but a year old, his 
nurse, without the knowledge of his mother 
or relations, carried him to Whitehaven, of 
which town she was a native. He remained 
there almost three years, during which time 
the nurse was so attentive to him, that 
before he returned he had learnt to spell, 
•and by the time that he was three years old, 
he could read any chapter in the Bible. At 
the age of six he was sent to the school of 
Kilkenny, from whence, in April 1682, 
being then between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, he was removed to the Uni- 
versity of DjUblin. The expence of his edu- 
cation was defrayed by his uncle, Mr. God- 
win Swift, tl^e eldest of the brothers who 
bad settled in Ireland. Mr. Swift was a 
lawyer of considerable eminence, and Attor- 
cey-general of the palatinate of Tipperary ; 
but, being of a speculative disposition, squan- 
dered away his property in idle projects ; by 
which means he was involved in considerable 
difficulties at the time his nephew entered 
tlie College. This circumstance^ added to 

Lis 
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his being the father of a numerous family, 
compelled him to reduce the allowance to 
his nephew as low as possible, who was 
consequently obliged to struggle under the 
depression of a very confined stipend for 
jjeven years, having no allowance from his 
other relations, who did not think their aid 
necessary, his uncle Godwin being still 
esteemed much the richest of the family. 
Although it is highly probable that the par- 
simonious allowance of Mr. Godwin Swift 
was not voluntary, but dictated by necessity, 
it is certain that Jonathan never loved, or 
could bear the mention of, his uncle ; nor 
did he ever exert the Smallest influence for 
any of his posterity : so early in life was the 
fine feeling of gratitude benumbed in his 
bosom by the emptiness of his pocket. 

The uneasiness under which Swift labour- 
ed during his residence at College, seems to 
have depressed his spirits, and given him a 
total inaptitude to serious study, having, 
according to his own declaration, chiefly 
passed his time in reading books of history 

, and 
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and poetry, which might banish all reflec- 
tion upon his forlorn situation, instead of 
Burgcrsdicius, and other old treatises on 
logic; a branch of learning then in high 
estimation, and held essentially necessary 
for taking a degree. All the entreaties of 
his tutor could not alter his resolution ; to 
which he so pertinaciously adliered, that, on 
applying for his bachelor's degree, after a 
resideuce of four years in the University, he 
was so ill prepared in this branch of science, 
as to be rejected : a mortification which, to 
his temper and his circumstances, must have 
l^een serious indeed. On his second appli- 
cation he had nearly shared the same fate, 
had not the interest of some friends, who 
knew the inflexibility of his temper, ob- 
tained the degree for him, though in a man- 
ner little to his credit, the words speciali 
gratid being inserted in the College re- 
gistry. 

The three following years Swift passed 
at College, little known and less regarded, 
pursuing his course of reading in history 
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and poetry. Yet, under the depression of 
such circumstances, the force of his genius 
appeared in a rude sketch of the Tale of a 
Tub, which he communicated to no one 
but his friend Mr. Waryng, who, after its 
publication, declared he had read a rough 
draught of it, about this period. 

The death of Mr. Godwin Swift in the 
year 1688, and the consequent discovery of 
the embarrassed state of his affairs, deprived 
Jonathan of his narrow stipend. His unde 
William, however, continued the allowance, 
in a manner which gained his nephew's gra- 
titude, who always spoke of him as the best 
of his relations. Swift's income was still, 
however, nothing more than was absolutely 
necessary for his support, and his situation 
was consequently not at all improved during 
the remainder of his residence at College, 
with the exception of a handsome present, 
which he received from his cousin Wil- 
loughby Swift, who had settled as a mer- 
chant at Lisbon. 

Thus did Swift pass his early years in the 

want 
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want of money, want of learning, and want 
of friends. His studies were not of that 
useful kind which is necessary to advance a 
young man in the world ; his seclusion at 
College had rendered him little known-, and 
a temper, naturally splenetic, soured by the 
misery of his situation, did not qualify him 
for making personal friends. From such 
early sources may be traced that habit of 
repining and complaint which increased to 
so great an extent, and which embittered 
his latter years. Swift's genius was indeed, 
from its very dawn, the solemn inspiration 
of discontent. 

The breaking out of the war in Ireland in 
1688, determined Swift, then in his twenty- 
first year, to leave that kingdom, and to 
visit his mother at Leicester, in order to 
consult with her, upon what future plan of 
life he had better resolve to pursue. Mrs. 
Swift, without hesitation, advised him to 
communicate his situation to Sir William 
Temple, who had married a relation of hers, 
and with whom a cousin of Swift's then 

resided. 
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resided. This advice Swift resolved imme* 
<iiately to pursue, and he accordingly set off 
on foot (his usual mode of travelling at an 
early period of life) for Sheen, where Sir 
William Temple then resided. Sir William 
received him with great kindness, and 
Swift*s first visit continued nearly two 
years. 

Sir William Temple, during the most 
eventful period of English history, had been 
educated in the school of diplomacy. He 
was, at the same time, the fine scholar and 
the Statesman ; and, in a long discharge of 
public duty, maintained, with, exemplary 
firmness and ability, the interests, not only 
of his own country, but of Europe. Having 
been ambassador and mediate of the general 
peace at Nimeguen, previous to the revolu* 
tion, he had become known to the Prince 
of Orange, who, after his accession to the 
throne of England, frequently visited him at 
Sheen, to receive the benefit of his advice 
and experience. Sir William being much 
afliicted with the gout. Swift used frequently 

to 
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to attend his Majesty in his walks about the 
gardens, which were laid out with peculiar 
taste J and the King, on one occasion, 
treated his attendant with so much fami- 
liarity as to shew him the Dutch manner of 
cutting asparagus, and even offered him a 
troop of horse* 

Sir William Temple is distinguished 
among English authors for the classical 
purity of his language ^ and to him perhaps 
may, in a great measure, be attributed the 
correctness of Swift's style. Indeed, during 
his residence with this illustrious man, Swift 
seems principally to have laid the foundation 
of his future greatness. His political infor- 
mation must also have been greatly increased 
from the conversation of Sir William Tem- 
ple, who was intimately acquainted with all 
the revolutions of party, and secrets of state, 
during the reigns of King Charles the Se- 
cond and King James; and he seems at this 
time to have first adopted that digested sys- 
tem of study so necessary to give effect to 
his former irregular reading, and to direct 

VOL. I. b his 
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his incessantly active mind to some practical 
object. 

About the year 1693, Swift was attacked 
with the return of a disorder which he had 
contracted at a very early period, by eating 
an improper quantity of fruit, and his com- 
plaint was so violent that he took a journey 
to Ireland, by advice of his physicians, to 
try the benefit of his native airj but, re- 
ceiving little advantage from the change, he 
returned to Sir William Temple's (who had 
then removed to Moor Park, near Fam- 
ham), being ever afterwards afflicted with 
that giddiness, which gradually encreasedj 
until it terminated in total debility of body 
and mind. As an antidote against this 
complaint, Swift was recommended to use 
very violent exercise, which he daily prac- 
treed at Moor Park, by running up a hUl 
near the house and back again, every two • 
hours, the distance being about half a mile^ 
which he used to perform in about six 
minutes. 

About a year after Swift's return from 

Ireland, 
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Irelaodt he seems to have resolved upon an 
ecclesiastical life; most probably mider the 
confidence that the interest of Sir William 
Temple, and his own slight acquaintance 
with the Sling, would ensure him some pre* 
ferment. He accordingly procured the 
necessary certificate of having taken his 
batchdor's degree; and, on the 14th of 
June, 1692, he was admitted at Oxford, ai 
eundem^ and on the 5th of the following 
July took his master's degree. On leaving 
Oxford he returned to Moor Park, where 
he assisted Sir William Temple in the revi- 
sion of his works, and corrected and im« 
proved his rough draught of the Tale of a 
Tub. But Swift's restless, suspicious temper^ 
now began to display itself: feeling his own 
powers, and panting for independence, he 
concluded from Sir William Temple's not 
immediately providing for him, that he 
never intended it, and in the year 1694, a 
quarrel ensued, and they parted. 

During all this period. Swift's attention 
in visiting his mother, who resided at Lei- 
fa 2 cesUT, 
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ccster, was as exemplary, as his mode of 
travelling was extraordinary. He joumied 
on foot, excepting when the weather com- 
pelled him to take shelter in a waggon: he 
dined in hedge-alehouses with pe^llars and 
hostlers; and slept where lodgings were let 
for a penny; but never failed to bribe the 
maid for a single bed and clean sheets. In 
this manner he went down to Leicester, 
after his quarrel with Sir William Temple, 
wha-e he remained, until a recommendation 
to Lord Capel, then Lord Deputy in Ire- 
land, procured him the prebend of Kilroot, 
in the diocese of Connor, worth about one 
hundred pounds a year. 

Swift had not enjoyed this his first prefer- 
ment many months^ when Sir William Tem- 
ple, who had been too long accustomed to 
his conversation not to feel his absence a 
serious deprivation in his declining state, 
prevailed upon him to resign his prebend to 
a fi-iend, and return to Moor Park. Swift's 
compliance pleased Sir William so much, 
that, for the remaining four years of his 

life. 
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life, the utmost harmony subsisted between 
them. Swift vindicated his patron from the 
harsh reflections which had been heaped 
upon him, in the celebrated controversy on 
Ancient and Modern Learning, by the 
Battle of the Books \ and Sir William at his 
death left him a legacy, and entmsted to 
him the publication of his posthumous works. 
Swift lost no time in discharging this duty) 
and, to enforce his petition to Iting William 
for the first vacant prebend of' London or 
Westminster, which had been' promised 
him, he dedicated the posthumous works to 
his Majesty. The promise was, however, 
forgotten, and the dedication unnoticed; 
in consequence of which Swift relinquished 
attendance at Court, with disappointment 
and disgust; and this failure probably in- 
creased the natural gloominess and austerity 
of his character. 

Swift, during his attendance at Court, had 

formed a pretty extensive acquaintance with 

the great, and iipon the Earl of Berkeley 

being appointed one of the Lords Justices of 

b 3 Ireland, 
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Ireland, he was invited by his Lordihip to 
accompany him as chaplain and private 
secretary; an offer which he readily accept- 
ed. Disappointment, however, again at- 
tended him; for, after acting as secretary 
during the whole journey, one Bush found 
means to convince Lord Berkeley that a 
clergyman could not, with propriety, fill 
that post. Swift was'in consequence civilly 
removed, and Bush succeeded him. 

Swift was, not long after, doomed to 
meet a more serious mortification. Lord 
.Berkeley, upon taking away his ofiice of 
secretary, had promised him the first,prefer- 
ment which should happen to be in his gift; 
and upon the deanery of Derry becoming 
vacant, Swift claimed the performance of 
his Lordship's promise. A handsome bribe, 
however, to Mr. Secretary Bush, and the 
interference of archbishop King, who in- 
sisted that Swift was too young, although 
he was then upwards of thirty years of age, 
procured the a^^pointment for Dr. Bolton; 
and Swift wus obliged to content himself 

with 
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with the livings of Laracor and Rathbcggin, 
and the rectory of Augher in the diocese of 
Meath, which had been held by Dr^ Bolton, 
and were not of one half the value of the 
deanery. To these livings Swift received 
institution on the 22d March 1699, and on 
the 23d of September 1 700, he was ap^ 
pointed prebendary of Dunlavan,. in the 
chapter of St. Patrick, being the only pre- 
ferment he enjoyed until his appointment to 
the deanery of St. Patrick's. 

At Laracor Swift immediately fixed his 
residence, and there he passed the most 
tranquil, and probably the happiest part of 
his life. He nearly rebuilt the house, re- 
paired the church, which was in a very 
ruinous state, laid out tlie garden, dug the 
canals, and planted the willows,* of which 

* The house of Laracor is now in niiiis. Nothing 
but the foundadons remain. Of the garden, there is 
liardly a trace. The canals are without their willows, 
and might be mistaken for ditches. The church is in 
good repair; but it has been rendered, by various al- 
terations, very different from what it was in the time 
of Swift 

b 4 \xR 
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he speaks so frequently in his journal. Per-, 
haps no spot in the whole kingdom could 
possess greater inducements for Sw^ift to fix 
his^rincipal residence at than Laracor. The 
neighbourhood was principally inhabited by 
protestant femilies of English origin, who 
had been settled there since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth; and the diocese of Meath, 
has been generally called the Literary See of 
Ireland. To Laracor, Swift always looked** 
as a place of retreat, during his connectiont 
with Lord Oxford's administration, the ruin 
of which he long foresaw, and there he 
hoped to escape the fiiry of the storm. 

Swift was received with great attention 
and respect on his first visit to his livings, 
and was not a little flattered by the constant 
attendance of all the neighbouring families 
at church on every Sunday that he preach- 
ed: and so predominant was his anxiety to 
discharge his religious duty with the most 
scrupulous attention, that he made a point 
of reading public prayers on every Wednes- 
day, and Fridays a labour which he volun- 
tarily 
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taiily imposed upon himself; and used fre- 
qoendy to declare, that he hoped by labour 
and application so far to excel, that the sex^ 
ton might sometimes be asked on a Sunday 
morning, *' Pray does the DoAor preach 
to-day?'* 

During Swift's residence at Laracor, he 
invited to Ireland, a Lady whom he has ce- 
lebrated under the fanciful appellation of 
Stella. Respecting the nature of the con- 
nection which subsisted between them, and 
which forms so important a feature in Swift's 
domestic life, conjecture has been exhausted. 
The acquaintance commenced during Swift's 
residence with Sir William Temple, to 
whom, Mrs. Johnson, Stella's mother, was 
housekeeper, and Sir William by his will left 
Miss Johnson a legacy of loool. in consider- 
ation of her mother's long and faithful ser- 
vices. Miss Johnson, though only in her 
sixteenth year at Sir William Temple's death, 
seems to have made so deep an impression 
on Swift's mind, as to completely eradicate 
all remembfance of the solemn vows of con- 
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stancy and love he had made to the first ob* 
jeft of his affe£Vion Miss Waryng, with 
whom he became acquainted when at Col- 
lege. 

About two years after the death of Sir 
William Temple, Miss Jolmson - adopted 
Swift's advice to settle in Ireland, to which 
country she was accompanied by Mrs. Ding- 
ley, a distant relation of Sir William Tem- 
ple's, whose whole fortune consisted in a 
small annuity. As Miss Johnson's income 
was also confined, the cheapness of provi- 
sions and the high rate of interest in Ireland 
were, naturally enough, alleged as their mo- 
tives for leaving England. Although Swift 
does not appear at this, or for a considerable 
time afterwards to have decided upon the 
line of conduct he should finally pursue to- 
wards Miss Johnson, he contrived to prevent 
her marriage with another, by advising her 
to insist upon terms, with which he knew 
it was not in the power of the suitor to com- 
ply. His own conduct was at the same time 
most cautiously adapted to prevent scandal. 

They 
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They never livedin the same house, nor were 
they ever known to meet but in the presence 
of a third person. 

In 1 701 Swift took his Doctor's Degree, 
and in a few months afterwards went to Eng- 
land for the first time since his residence at 
Laracor. Miss Johnson also visited that 
country for a few. months in the year 1705, 
when she bade it a final adieu. — 

The nation was at this time in a ferment 
excited by the impeachment of the Earls of 
Portland and Orford, Lords Somers and 
Halifax, by the House of Commons. Upon 
this occasion Swift publiflicd his first politi- 
cal pamphlet, entitled " A Discourse of the 
Contests and Dissensions in Athens and 
Rome." This was the only tract, which, 
diu-ing the whole course of his life, he dis- 
tinftly owned, and the confession was extorted 
from him after his return to Ireland by 
Bishop Sheridan's warmly maintaining that 
Bishop Burnet was the author. Swift at 
this juncture sided with the Whigs, but his 
attachment to them appears to have been ra»^ 

ther 
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ther founded upon the imprudent violence 
of the Tories, than any high opinion he 
had of the formei* party. 

On his visit to London in the ensuing 
spring, Swift found Queen Anne on the 
throne, and, contrary to all expectation, the 
Whigs steady in their places. He did not 
however continue his support, but alleging 
that they had changed their principles, kept 
himself entirely neutral 5 a conduct which the 
party warmly resented. 

The knowledge of Swift's talents was, at 
this time, principally confined to private life, 
nor was he personally known to any of the 
wits of the age, excepting Mr. Congreve, 
with whom he had become acquainted at Sir 
William Temple's. He was, however, in the ha- 
bit of attendingButton's coffee-house, where 
his singular appearance and behaviour attract- 
ed the notice of the wits who assembled there, 
and who soon stiled him the mad Parson. He 
would enter the coffee-room, lay his hat 
down on a table, and walk backwards and 
forwards at a quick pace for half an hour or 

an 
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an hour without speaking to any one, or ap- 
pearing to attend to what was going on. He 
would then pay his money at the bar and 
walk away. It was at Button's that his ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Arbuthnot commen- 
ced, which was afterwards ripened into the 
warmest friendship. In 1 704, the Tale of a 
Tub appeared, when the Club was not a 
little astonished to find the mad Parson c^erj 
where pointed out as the author of that un- 
rivalled performance. His acquaintance was 
now courted by all persons of taste and ge- 
nius, and he had presently to boast of the 
friendship of Mr. Addison, who, though 
principally silent in mixed companies, in tete 
a tete conversation was inferior to none. 

From the appearance of the Tale of a Tub 
until the year 1708, Swift seems to have re- 
mained in a state of inactivity ; but in the 
latter year, he published several pieces, re- 
ligious, political, and humorous. His poli- 
tical principles he openly avowed in the tract 
entitled " The Sentiments of a Church of 
England-man, with respect to Religion and 

Governme-iit" 
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Government," and he firmly established his 
character as a humourist by his attack upon 
Partridge. 

The Whigs,whowere now tottcringin their 
eats from the intriguesof Mr. Harley, began 
to feel Swift's importance as a writer, and 
seem to have resolved cither to attach him 
firmly to their side, or to send him out of 
the way. The post of Secretary to the em. 
bassy at Vienna, and afterwards the Bishopric 
of Virginia, with general authority over the 
clergy of the province, were successively 
designed for him, and as soon forgotten; 
while Swift remained fired with resentment 
and determined to lose no opportunity of 
revenge. 

In the year 1 709, he accordingly published 
a tract entitled " A Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion," which was a strong, 
though covert attack upon the power of the 
Whigs. The Queen was at this time medi- 
tating a change in the ministry, and to con^ 
firm her in that intention, seems to have been 
the principal design of the pamphlet, which 
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was extremely well contrived to work upon 
her disposition. 

After the publication of this piece, Swift 
went to Ireland, where he passed much of 
his time with Mr. Addison, who was Secre- 
tary to Lord Wharton, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant. In the following year the change in 
the ministry took place, Mr. Harley and 
Mr. St. John, the leaders of the Tory party, 
being appointed, one, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the other, principal Secretary 
of State. 

In the year 1710, a new scene was opened 
to Swift's aspiring mind, ^he clergy of 
Ireland had long justly complained of the 
payment of twentieth parts and first-fruits, 
and they now determined to solicit for relief. 
Swift was on this occasion appointed by the 
Lord Primate of Ireland, and the other 
Bishops, tonegociate with Mr. Harley, who 
had obtained a similar concession for the 
English clergy. Swift, who was well known 
to Mr. Harley by name, in order to strengthen 
his application, took care to have himself re- 
presented 
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presented to the minister as a person who 
had been extremely ill used by the former 
administration, because he would not go to 
the lengths they wished, which was partly 
Mr. Harley's own case. 

The Tory administration at this time stood 
in need of every support, from the extreme 
violence of the opposite party; and Mr. 
Harley, in addition to his apprehensions lest 
Swift should again attach himself to the 
Whigs, had sufficient penetration to discover 
that he might become a powerful advocate 
on his side. He therefore received him 
with' the utmost kindness and respect, sate 
two hours with him in company, and two 
jiours he was with him alone. In order 
more cffisctually to fix Swift to his party 
Mr. Harley seconded the memorial on be- 
half of the Irish clergy with all his influence, 
and the Queen, satisfied of the justice of the 
measure, readily granted it. He also intro- 
duced him to Mr. St. John, and when Swift 
asked permission to attend the Premier's 
levee, Mr. Harley told him that was no place 

for 
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for friends, and charged him to come and 
see him. often* Mr. St. John was not behind 
Harley in attention, as appears from the note, 
^ facsimile of which is given in this volume. 

Mr .Harley's condescension flattered Swift *s 
pride so much, that he did not hesitate for a 
moment to join the ministerial party,* and he 
soon entered into their interest With all pos- 
sible anxiety. The principal writers on the 
Whig side at this time were Mr. Addison, 
Bishop Burnet, Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Con- 
greve, and Mr. Rowe. On the ministerial 
side were Mr. St. John, Bishop Atterbury, 
and Mr. Prior, who had jointly begun a 
weekly paper called the Examiner, the en- 
tire conduct of which they soon resigned to 
Swift. 

Swift's first pqper of the Examiner appear- 
ed on the 2d November 1710, which was 
little more than a month after his introduc- 
tion to Mr. Harley, and he continued them 
until June in the following year, when the 
labour of the work was committed to other 
hands. 

VOL. i. c During 
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During the whole of Swift's connection 
with the Ministry, he sent a regular Journal 
of all the most remarkable events, as well as 
little anecdotes, to Stella, for her and Mrs. 
Dingley's perusal. If it is to be considered 
as containing a true representation of his 
own situation with the ministry, the I^rd 
Keeper (Harcourt) might have justly made 
the observation stated by Swift in the Jour- 
nal, " Dr Swift is not only all our favourite, 
but our Governor^ It is certainly difficult 
to believe, that any private person could be 
of such prodigious importance to an admini- 
stration as Swift seems to have fancied him- 
self. He quarrels with Mr. Harley, makei 
him apologize before he would receive him 
again into favor, and as a further humiliation 
sends the Prime Minister of England into 
the House with a message to the Sccretary^^ 
to inform him that Dr. Swift wouki not dine 
with him that day, if he dined late ! In an- 
other part of the Journal he * warns Mr. St. 
John not to appear cold to him at any time, 
for he would not be treated like a school-* 

boy : 
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boy: that he would not bear it from a 
crowned head, and he thought no subject's 
fevor worth it.' 

Swift's pride was certainly boundless, but 
it must have been a singular spirit indeed, 
which, from such intimate friends as he de- 
scribes Mr* Harley and Mr. St. John to be, 
could not bear those little inequalities of tem- 
per to which the best framed minds are sub- 
ject, and which might be considered as un- 
avoidable, in men so harassed by opposition, 
and oppressed with the load of public busi- 
ness* At this very period he says in his 
Journal, "I he Ministry is upon a verynar* 
row bottom, and stand like an isthmus, be- 
tween the Whigs on one side, and the violent 
Tories on the other. 1 hey are able seamen, 
but the tempest is too great, the ship too rot- 
ten, and the crew all against them." Swift 
must, doubtless, have been of considerable im- 
portance to a Ministry in such a situation, as 
he supported their interest with all his power 
in numerous pamphlets, poems, and periodi- 
cal ppers. 

C 2 la 
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In lyji, Swift foresaw the rum of the 
Ministry, from^ want of concert and con- 
fidence in each other. Mr. St. John was 
disgusted with the reserved and mysterious 
conduct of Mr. Harley, who had also a degree 
of procrastination in his temper ill suited to 
a juncture requiring the utmost vigour and 
dispatch. A peace seemed to all the only 
measure which could keep the Ministry in 
their places, but to accomplish this desirable 
object it was necessary that a new direction 
should be given to the temper of the public, 
which might make the conduct of the admi- 
nistration appear to be in obedience to the 
general voice of the nation. For this pur- 
pose, Swift took uncommon pains in writing 
the famous tract called " The Conduct of the 
Allies." On the commencement of the session 
the question of peace was carried against the 
Ministry in both Houses, by considerable 
majorities, to the great triumpb of the 
Whigs. In this critical situation of affairs 
it was, that Swift's tract caused so sudden a 
change in the public mind. In less than a 

month 
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month 17000 copies were sold, seven editions 
Laving been printed in England, and three in 
Ireland. The Tory members in both Houses, 
who spoke, drew all their arguments from it, 
and the resolutions which passed were little 
more than quotations from it ; in consequence 
of which the Ministry had a majority of 150^ 
and the converts without doors were as nu- 
merous in proportion. The importance of 
Swift's exertions at this time seems to have 
made a deep impression upon the Ministry, 
who, although now left at liberty to pursue 
their favorite object, were hastening their 
own ^uin by the increase of those dissen- 
sions which all Swift's influence and address 
could not prevent. 

Occupied as Swift's mind must at this 
time have been, by the load of business im- 
posed upon him by his friends, he yet found 
leisure to digest his favorite scheme of an 
academy, to establish the English language 
on some solid foundation. He accordingly 
published a Letter addressed to theLordTrea- 
snrer on the subject ; but other and more 
pressing objects engar ed the attention oC V?.^ 
c 3 W;:-\?VcVi 
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Ministry, and although the plan seems to 
have met with Mr. Harley's concurrence, 
it fell to the ground. 

All this time, Swift remained without 
any fclnd of preferment. The Ministry had 
in4bed recommended him to the Queen for 
a vacant bishopric •, but the intrigues of the 
Puchess of Somerset, and the interference of 
the Archbishop ' of York, induced her ma- 
jesty to b€s!:ow it upon another. 

A pamphlet which Swift wrote about this 
time, called ^^TJie Public Spirit of the Whigs,'* 
incensed the Scotch Lords so highly, that 
they went in a body to the Queen to complain, 
A proclamation was accordingly issued with a 
reward of 300I. for the discovery of the au- 
thor. The influence and exertions of Lord 
Oxford,* however, dispersed the storm, and 
the prosecution was dropped. 

The important services which Swift had 
rendered to the Ministry had certainly in- 
titled him tp some honorable provision. Lord 
Bolingbroke exerted himself to the utmost, 

* Mr, Harley had been created Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and Mr* St. Joha, Lord Bo\m^V>ToVc. 
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and the Lord Treasurer was not backward in 
endeavouring to prevail upon the Queen. 
The influence of the Duchess of Somerset, 
vrh6 had carried to the Queen Swift's poem 
called "The Windsor Prophecy," created fbr- 
midable obstacles : and it was soon discovered 
that the Lord Treasurer had not the com- 
mand over her Majesty which was generally 
supposed. Upon a candid review of the 
circumstances it would be unfair to conclude, 
as has been frequently asserted, that the 
Ministry never intended to provide for him. 
On the contrary, it seems certain that they 
obtained for him the best provision they 
could. Although Swift affected the most 
perfect indiiVcrcnce on the subject, it is easy 
to perceive that he was not so much divested 
of anxiety, as he wished the world to believe. 
When warrants for three vacant deaneries 
were filled up by the Queen without his 
name, he told the Lord Treasurer that he 
had determined to go to Ireland inmiediately, 
and probably nothing, but the Treasurer's 
stopping the warrants, would have prevented 
C4 hiin. 
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of the Ministry, which happened in about 
ten weeks afterwards. 

That a man in such high favour with the 
Ministry should have remained so long with- 
out any preferment, has excited the surprize 
of many. Some have accused the Ministers 
of ingratitude, while others have insisted that 
it was impossible Swift could have been of 
such high importance as he was generally re- 
presented to be. 

The cause has been partly explained al- 
ready. It does not appear that Swift ever 
hinted to the Ministers his wish for prefer- 
ment, until he saw their power on the de- 
cline; and it is but justice to Lord Oxford 
^nd Lord B >iingbroke, to say, that they did 
their utmost to gratify him, as far as was in 
their power. 

During the whole period of Swift's con- 
nection with Lord Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke, he appears to have been treated by 
both with the utmost familiarity and affec- 
tion. Of his influence, decisive proofs arc 

furnished 
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furnished by his many successful recommen- 
dations of men of wit and learning, though 
•several of them were of the opposite party, 
Congreve, Rowe, Ambrose Philips, Bishop 
Berkeley, Gay, Parnel, Trap, Dr. Sacheve- 
rcll, and Sir Richard Steele, (though the last 
thought proper to disown all obligation to 
him) shared the benefit of his interference in 
their favour j and Mr. Pope (between whom 
and Swift there was, perhaps, more lasting 
friendship and greater congeniality than be- 
tween any other two men of that age) always 
spoke of him with the utmost affection for 
his active exertions in procuring subscrip- 
tions for the translation of Homer. With 
respect to Mr. Addison, it is evident that 
Swift took every pains to prevent a difference 
in politics from creating any breach between 
them 5 but whether it arose from the pre- 
judices of party, or a suspicion that there 
was too great an intimacy between Swift and 
Pope, it is certain that Mr. Addison treated 
Swift with so much coldness that a tempo- 
rary suspension of <^1 intercourse was the 

consequence^ 
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consequence, although Swift had provided 
for all the friends who had been recommend- 
ed to him by Mr. Addison. 

During Swift's retirement at Letcombe, he 
wrote a discourse, entitled " Free Thoughts 
on the present state of Affairs," which he 
sent to Lord Bolingbroke in order that it 
might be printed, but the Queen's death put 
an end to the Ministry, and to all Swift's 
future prospects. Lord Oxford had indeed 
been deprived of power about four days be- 
fore, and it yrzs at this time, that he wrote 
the friendly and affecting letter to Swift, a 
facsimile of which is given in this volume. 
Swift's friendship for Lord Oxford was 
\farm and sincere ; Swift was of all his pri- 
vate parties, and received into his family 
more as a near relation than as a friend, and 
his attachment continued unshaken to the 
last. His correspondence contains many 
instances of his intimacy with most of the 
other great men of the time. The Duke of 
Ormond, Lord Peterborough, Lord Rivers, 
the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Bathurst, Lord 

Carteret, 
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Carteret, Lord Lansdown, and many other, 
were his personal friends, and his company 
was eagerly sought after and enjoyed by them 
all. Dr. Sheridan has justly observed, that 
the brightest and most important part of 
Swift's life was during the four last years of 
Queen Anne, when his faculties were all in 
full vigour, and occasions for displaying them 
arose adequate to their greatness. It is from 
his meridian height that we are to judge of 
the splendour and powerful influence of the 
sun ; not from his feeble setting ray, obscur- 
ed by mists, or intercepted by clouds. His 
Journal during this period, contains many 
proofs of the finest sensibility, the purest 
benevolence, and the most tender sympathy. 
He was the life and soul of the famous So- 
ciety of 1 6, which consisted of some of the 
first men of the age, in point of talents, rank, 
and virtue, and to make the connection 
closer, they adopted the name of Brothers. 
To extend the circle still wider, the ladies of 
the several members were called Sisters, and 
even their children were nephews and nieces. 

« The 
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" The end of our club, (says Swift in his 
Journal) is to advance conversation and 
friendship, and to reward deserving persons 
with our interest and recommendation." 
There are accordingly several instances of 
contribution, raised by them to relieve indi- 
gent persons, which were distributed by Swift. 
He at this time appears to have had a con* 
siderable flow of spirits and cheerfulness of 
temper. His conversation must have been 
very insinuating, for Lord Oxford, who was 
singular for his reserve, declared that he 
could keep nothing from him, and that ut- 
tering his mind to him, gave him ease. 

In April, 17 14, Swift applied by memo- 
rial to the Queen for the place of Historio- 
grapher^ but it had been bestowed previously 
upon another. He seems on this occasion 
to have shewn a very unworthy suspicion of 
Lord Bolingbroke, and even expressed him- 
self in terms highly inconsistent with his ge- 
neral professions of friendship and esteem for 
that nobleman. 

Among the numerous acquaintances which 

Swift 
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Swift had formed during this gay period of 
his life, was that of the Vanhomrighs, with 
whom, from lodging in the neighbourhood^ 
he seems to have been upon a most intimate 
footing. Mrs. Vanhomrigh was the widovT' 
of Mr. Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, origi-- 
nally a Dutch merchant, and afterwards 
appointed commissary of the stores by 
King William. During the familiar inter- 
course which subsisted between them. Swift 
appears to have taken upon himself the 
office of preceptor to the two daughters, the 
eldest of whom soon became a great favourite 
with him, as, by his own account, she was 
possessed of every good quality, and adorned 
with every accomplishment that could render 
her one of the most perfect of her sex. 
Miss Vanhomrigh was then about 20 yeard , 
of age, much addicted to reading, and a great 
admirer of poetry. Swift himself was asto- 
nished at the proficiency she attained under 
his tuition, which continued nearly two 
years. About that time, however, he dis- 
covered a strange alteration iii her conducts 
She delighted in books no longer, and his 
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grave lectures ceased to occupy her absent 
mind. An alteration so evident, induced 
him to enquire the cause, when she ingenu- 
ously owned her passion, and that her piind 
was occupied not with the precepts but the 
preceptor. Swift, who had always been a 
great courtier of the women, seems to have 
if^en flattered by the conquest, instead of at 
once attempting to repress a passion, which 
every sense of honour and justice towards the 
unfortunate Stella, ought to have imperiously 
commanded. From this time (17 12) there 
, is a remarkable change in his Journal. In- 
stead of what he calls the little language, the 
playful sallies of an affectionate lover, to the 
sole object of his attachment, we find no 
more repinings at his long continued absence^ 
nor ardent wishes for their speedy meeting, 
but cold indifference and formal excuses for 
his long stay in London. On his return to 
England after his installation, he found Miss 
Vanhomrigh's passion so ungovernable, that 
nothing but immediate marriage would sa- 
tisfy her. His short absence had, however, 

given 
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given some time for reflection, and he dread- 
ed not only the effect which such a step, 
might produce upon the unhappy Sttila^ but 
tbe loud censure of the world. He there* 
fore fesolved to evade her request ; iand to 
soften the hairshness of what he wished hei^ 
to consider as a refusal, he wrote that most 
beautiful poem called << Cadenus and Va-^ 
nessa."* He there ascribes to the bbject oi 
his affection almost every virtue which can 
enter into the human mind — he paiiits her^ 
to use an expression o^ ParneTs, 

««.A11 bright as an angel new dropt from the •kiet.** 

Such a desciription was little likely to qiiehdi 
the affections of Vanessa. On the contrary, 
it only added fuel to the flame ; and she had 
too much perception not to see that love had 
taken compleat possession of his heart. 



^ Cadenus is a mere transposition Of the word Detanrti 
or Dean. Vanessa is one of thofe cold conceits which 
he bestowed upon evtrj object of his passion. 

Vol.. I. d . \':v 
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In the mean time the unfortunate Stella 
lan^ished in absence and neglect ; for there 
are no traces of any correspondence between 
them during the whole of Swift's second 
Journey to England^ while he kept up a 
continued intercourse with Vanessa. She 
was the first person to whom he wrote on 
hb retirement to Letcombe, and the last, on 
his departtfre from that place for Ireland. 

A few weeks after the death of Queen 
Anne» Swift returned to Ireland,— all his 
connections with the court being broken, 
and all his prospects vanifhed. On his ar- 
rival he found the Whigs in triumph, and 
threatening vengeance upon the desponding 
Tories. * As the Whigs well knew Swift's 

intimate 



* It was well known that had the Queen lived much 
• longer, great efforts would have been made to place 
her brother upon the throne of England after her 
death. The Duke of Marlborough and Lord Boling- 
broke were well affected to his succession, but Lord 
Dkford, who wat a Tory ozily from necessity, could not 

be 
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intimate connection with the late ministry^ 
he became a principal object of their rage. 
He was insulted bjr the higher ranks, and 
pelted by the lower class as he walked along 
the streets ; so that he was obliged to be 
always attended by servants armed to protect^: 
his person. He was also harassed by his 
Chapter, who laboured to disappoint him 
in all his measures, and opposed the exer- 
cise of his power by every means they could 
devise. In such a situation of afiairs, he 
took the mos^ prudent part of retiring en-* 
tirdy from the world, until the senseless' 
damours of opposition were gradually hushed 
into silence. 

The first seven years of his residence in 
Ireland, Swift passed in gloomy seclusion 
9nd melancholy discontent. He was little 



be brought into the mtflMiil^. It is probable, that 
Swift concurred with Lord Bolingbroke on this que*- 
tjon, a» he always called the 14th of August, 1714, the 
sinntversary of the accession of the Hanover familj 
** the day of the great eclipse.** 
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known there, except on account of his poli^ 
tical writings, which oniy rendered him the 
object of general detestation, and the only 
relief he seems to have felt was in the corre- 
spondence of most of his former political and 
literary frioids, whose letters continued to 
breathe the same cordial affection and warm 
eateem, which they had always professed. 
hwd Oxford, in one of his letters, dated 
August 6tkf 1 71 7, says, " Two years retreat 
hst$ made me taste the conversation of my 
dcstt'est friend with a greater relish than 
over, at the time of my being charmed with 
it in our frequent jonmies to Windsor. My 
heart is often with you." Lord Boling- 
l^olie's letters during his exile are not infe- 
j^fi^ to Lord Oxford^s. In one of October 
^jd, 1 7 1€, he says, " It is a very great truth, 
that among all the losses which I have sus- 
tained, none affected me more sensibly than 
that of your company and correspondence. 
Tour letter breathes the same spirit as your 
cQnversation at all times inspired, even when 
the occasions of practising the severest rules 

of 
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ef virtuous fortitude seemed most remote. 
Adieus dear friend ; may- the kindest influ* 
cnee of Heaven be shed upon you. Whether 
yfc may ever meet again, that Heaven only 
knows: if we do^, what millions of things 
shall we have to talk over ! In the mean 
while, bdieve that nothing sits so near, my 
heart, as my country and my friends, and 
that aoumg these you ever had, and ever shall 
have a jwincipal place." 

In 1 7 14, Mrs. Vanhomrigh died, and 
Vanessa, whose passion w:\s too ardent to 
admit of controul, followed Swift to Ireland. 
Her arrival seems to have been the source of 
touch inquietude to him, as there was no- 
thing that he dreaded more than that his 
Intimacy with her should be known in Dub- 
lin. He urged to her every argument which 
he could suggest to prevent it, but discretion 
was ill suited to a mind which could find no 
relief but in the presence of a beloved ob- 
ject. She importuned him with letters and 
complaints^ In one of them she says, " It 
is impossible to describe what I have sufibred 
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since I saw you last. If you continue to treat 
me as you do, you will not be made uneasy by 
me long. I am sure I could .have borne the 
rack much better than those killing, killing, 
words of yours. Sometimes I have resolved 
to die without seeing you more ; but those 
resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long. 
I beg you would see and speak kindly to me, 
for I am sure you would not condemn any 
one to suffer what I have done, could you 
hut know it. O ! that you may have so much 
regard for me left, that this complaint may 
touch your soul with pity. I say as little as 
ever I can ;xlid you but know what I thought, 
I am sure it would move you to forgive me." 
Poor Stella in the mean time was not less 
unhappy than Vanessa. The fond hopes of 
so many years, which she expected Swift's 
promotion would have realized, were chang- 
ed to despair, and to the pangs of disappoint- 
ment were added the stings of jealousy. She 
had heard of Swift's intimacy with Vanessa, 
and apprehensions of the consequences, with 
a natural tendency to decay, impaired her 

health 
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liCBlth to a most alanmng degree. Stella's 
illnesi aeems to have rerived all Swift's for- 
mer tendemeu and afiection. He employed 
a coflHnofi friend to both) to learn the cause 
of that dqection of spirits, which so visibly 
preyed upon her iiealth, with an assurance 
that he would willingly consent to anymea^ 
.sore which would restore her tranquillity of 
mind. Stella frankly confessed the cause, 
and urged the long expectations of marriage, 
which she had been led to encourage from 
Swift's protestations of eternal affection. 
Swift, upon this, coldly replied, that he was 
ready to go through the ceremony of mar- 
riage, upon condition that they should con- 
tinue to live separately, and that it should be 
kept a profound secret. Cruel as these 
terms were, Stella submitted, consoling her«- 
-self with the hope, that it would at least pre- 
vent what she most dreaded, the possibility 
of his marrying Vanessa. Many persons have 
-doubted whether the marriage ceremony was 
ever performed. It is certain that Swift ne- 
ver acknowledged it, that he never addressed 
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her but in terms of friendship; and WW. 
Dingley, the companion and most intimate 
friend of Stella^ has been said to have denied 
it. The harsh conditions vrhich Swift im^ 
posed were at all events punctually fulfilled. 
Stella still continued in her lodgings in a 
distant part of the town, where she received 
Swift's visits, which she returned at the 
^eanery^ accompanied by Mrs. Dingley. 

One circumstance which strcngtliens the 
probability ef Swift's being really marricrf 
to Stella, is the effort he at tlils time made to 
put an end to all hopes which Vanessa might 
have formed. For this purpose he visited 
her in company with Dean Winter, a gen- 
tleman of handsome fortune, who had actu- 
ally maie her overtures of marriage ; but 
she rej xted his proposals with disdain, and 
to avoid similar importunities, she retired to 
a small house on her estate at Celbridge, 
where, in silence and solitude, she indulged 
her passion, until it rose to a pitch of abso* 
lute frenzy. In one of her letters from this 
place, she says, " I have worn out my days 

in 
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in si|^ingt and mj nights with watching and 
thinking of Cadcniity who thinks not of ma 
I was bora with violent pasuoos, which ter* 
jninated all in one, that inexpressible passion 
I have for yao. Consider the killing emotions 
jrhich I feel from yoor neglect, and shew me 
some tenderness, or I shall lose my senses." 

In this miserable state of suspense the 
wretched Vanessa passed four tedious years, 
Swi& sometimes by his coldness and rude^ 
ness, driving her almost to despair; at others, 
by Idndness and professions of attachment, 
l^viving hopes which he knew would never 
-be realized. With an unjustifiable degree 
of hypocrisy, which no necessity could ex- 
cuse, he says, in one of his letters to her dated 
5th July, 1 721, " But rest assured, that no 
person upon earth has ever been loved, ho- 
noured, esteemed, adored by your friend 
(meaning himself) but you." Was all re- 
membrance of Stella at this time banished 
from his mind, or did he intend to lull his 
unfortunate victim into fatal security, only to 
plunge her into absolute despair ? 

Aft^ 
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After such a letter^ Vanessa naturaUy eH- 
pected some further advances from Swif^ 
but tired vdth delay, and having heard some 
reports of his being actually married to Stdla^ 
she determined at once to end her doubts* 
She accordingly wrote a short note to Stells^ 
requesting to know whether she was really 
married to the Dean or not. StcUa simply 
answered in the affirmative, and then inclosed 
the note she had received from Vanessa to 
Swift. Yieldbg to the first transports of 
his indignation, he immediately rode to Cei«- 
bridge, and entered the apartment of Vanessa^ 
without speaking a word, but with a coun*' 
tenance expressive of the highest resentment. 
She, trembling, asked him to sit down — No 
— ^He then threw a paper on the table, and 
immediately returned to his horse* When 
she had sufficiently recovered to open the 
/packet, she found it contained nothing but 
her own note to Stella. Despair at onc^ 
seized her: the violent agitation of her 
jnind occasioned a fever, which shortly put 
a period to her existence. Thus perished the 

accomplished 
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idiomplishcd and unfortunate Vane^sa^ id 
licr 37th year, a memorable victim of mis^ 
jintid aflSectioii, and injudicious attachment. 
• A wonum to whom Swift, in one of his 
letters only two years before her death, says, 
** It is no merit, nor any proof of my good 
taste, to find out in you all that nature has be* 
stowed upon a mortal ; that is to say, honour, 
virtue, good sense, wit, sweetness, agreeable* 
ness, and firmness of soul : but by concealing 
yourself, as you do, you lose the eulogy of 
millions." Swift's conduct to her will not 
admit of defence, or even merit apology. 

Before her death. Miss Vanhomrigh can- 
celled a will she had made in Swift's £ivor, 
and bequeathed her whole fortune to Serjeant 
Marshall, a relation, and Bishop Berkeley, 
for whom she had the highest esteem. Dur* 
ing her illness she enjoined her executors to 
publish all the correspondence between Swift 
and her ; but, after they were actually in the 
press, the interference of Dr. Sheridan pre* 
vented their publication, lest they might con- 
tain 
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tm any thing injurious: to his friend's cka* 

. Irofncriiatdj after answering Miss Vas^ 
)ioinrigh'$ notie> Stella^ widiont seeing, or 
^ming to any explanation with Swift, re^ 
tired in great re^tment, to Mr. Ford^i 
country seat at Wood Park. Swift himself^ 
ppon hearing of Vanessa's death, quitted 
Dublin, without informing any one whither 
he was gone, and wandered about for two 
bionths in the southern part of Ireland^ 
icainly lamenting a loss which he had himself 
occasioned. 

. It was not until the year lyao that Swift 
departed from his resolution of not meddling 
at all with public affairs. He then published 
his first political tract relating to Ireland,^ 
entitled *^ A Proposal for the universal Use 
of Irish Manufactures.'' The prosecution 
which followed, and the conduct of the Lord 
Chief Justice Whitshed on the occasion, 
^e fully stated in another part of this work. 
After this experiment that party violence 

was 
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vnB not yet subdued, Swift withdrew into 
his former retirement, smothering his indig^^ 
natida at the oj^ressive treatment of his ceion* 
try within his own breast. It is probdde 
that his leisure hours at this period were 
principally employed in writing Gulliver'*' 
Travels, in which he gave ample scope to 
Us spleen'and irritation. . 

In the year 1724 Swift emerged fixim his 
retirement, to appear in a more conspicuoM 
aad popular light than he had an opportunity 
of doing since his residence in Ireland. A^ 
the whole transaction relative to Wood'H 
patent has been the subject of much misre*' 
presentatioa, it may be proper to state did 
feal faots» as they are, for the first time, au^ 
thenticaUy given by Mr* Cox, in his Itfe of 
Sir Robert Wa^le. 

There being, as was admitted by all par^* 
tieSi a great deficiency of coppor currency in 
Ireland, the king, by virtue of his prerogative, 
gauated to WilKam Wood, a patent for coin* 
ing halfpence and farthings, to the value of 

io8,oooL 
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loSfOool. upon certain terins and resti^o 
tions. 

. Wood, whom Swift ridicules as a hard- 
wareman and low mechanic, was the greatest 
proprietor and renter of iron-w(»-ks in Eng- 
bmd. He had leases of all the crown mines 
in 39 counties, and was the master of several 
large manu&ctories. His proposals had been 
submitted to government, and after recriv- 
tii^ much attention, were accepted as most 
benefidal to Ireland. The public, however, 
viewed the matter in a different light. The 
King's prerogative was doubted, and objec- 
tions were urged that Wood was not a na* 
tiv^ of Ireland, that the money was coined 
in England, and that the patent had been 
unfiiirly obtained, and firaudulently executed. 
The baseness of the metal, and the possiU- 
lity of increasing the prodigious sum to be 
coined, (which it was contended was five 
times greater than necessary) by foreign im- 
portation, counterfeiting, or private coinage, 
while Wood had given no security to receive 

his 
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hb own halfpence upon demand, were also 
urged as objections to the patent. 

Upon the first tidings of the patent being 
passed, Swift commenced his attack upon the 
measure, which he supported with singular 
ingenuity, and inimitable humour, under the 
fibigned signature of M. B. Draper. A 
genend alarm soon pervaded all ranks, and 
every attempt of the Duke of Grafton^ then 
Lord Lieutenant, to subdue the public aver« 
sion proved inefiectuaL 

The measure justly incurred a great share- 
dl discredit from the indiscretion of Wood, 
and the knowledge of the fact, that the pro- 
fits of the coinage were to be shared between 
him and the Duchess of Kendal, who had 
obtained a. promise of the patent from Lord 
Sunderland. .Nor was the conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole on the occasion marked 
with his us\ial share of caution. Although 
the project was an unfortunate legacy of 
Lord Sunderland's, he passed the patent 
without any communication of its conttmts 

to 
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to the Lord Lieutenant^ or Privy Council, of 
Ireland. * 

Thje opposition to the measure was con- 
ducted in the Hou3e of Lords by the Lotdt 
Chancellor (Lord Mi€kiktx>n)-$ and both 
Houses presented addresses to the Crown^ 
praying that the patent might be withdrawn* 
Walpok^ alarmed to find that this dispute 
involved no less a tinestion, than the indo^ 
pendaoce of Xreland^ which was ably sup^ 
por.ted by Swift, soon discovered that tlie 
only measure to prevent the discussion of 
this delicate subject in Parliament, was to 
recall tbe Duke of <yrafton, and appoint a 
newl^ord Lieutenant, who would soften the 
di^siti&n, and make every eSfadrt to conti** 
Uate the disposition of dae people- 

To contribute to this «nd, an assay of thtf 
ooinage was made at the mint^ under the 
inspection of Sir Isaac Newtcm, and his two 
associates ; the result of which was, that, 
in weight, goodness, and fineness, it rather 
exceeded than fell diort of the conditions of 

the 
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*the patent. A report was also drawn up by 
Walpolc himself, and signed by the King 
in council, which, after vindicjiting Wood 
from the charge of not having fulfilled his con- 
tact, recommended that instead of ioo,oodL 
Wood should only be permitted to import 
40,ocol. to be current to such as should vo- 
luntarily please to accept them. 

The popular outcry was, however, -so vio- 
lent, that the report produced noimpression, 
and even the Lbrds Justices refused to issue* 
an order for the circulation of the coin. 
The Grand Jury of Dublin also rejected a: 
'bill of indictment which had been presented 
agaii^st the printer of the Drapier's letters, 
and in -a jwesentment drawn up Tjy Swift^ 
charged all persons as enemies to the Go^ 
vcnuneiit, and to the safety, peate, iand wel- 
- hre of the country, who should endeavour, 
by fraud or otherwise, to impose' WoiadPs 
halfpence upon the public. 

Walpolc now, withdiit a mbm^t^s delay, 
resolved to send over LordCirteret as Lor^ 
'Lieutenant, iwth a pow6r to iuspend or- 
Vol. li c sutteudcc 
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surrender the patent as circumstances might 
require. Lord Carteret^ on his arrival) found 
himself in a delicate and embarrassed situa- 
tion. He had secretly opposed the patent ; 
but upon entering into his new situation^ he 
employed all his address and influence to 
soften the opposition of his friend Lord 
Middleton. His inflexibility, however, anni- 
hilated all hopes of success fFoniperseverance> 
and Lord Carteret, in a speech from the 
throng annoimced the surrender of the 
patent. Wood, as an indemnity for the loss 
he had sustained, received pensions to the 
amount of j,ooal. a year for eight years. 

As soon as Wood's patent was withdrawn^ 
Swift retired to Quilca,.a house of Dr. Sheri- 
dan's, where he finished Gulliver's Travels for 
the press, and early in the next year 1726, 
he set out for England, after an absence 4)£ 
12 years. He was received by his old ft-iends 
with the utmost joy ; and in particular Lord 
Bolingbroke, who warmly exerted himself 
to gratify the wish which Swift had so re- 
peatedly expressed, to obtain a change of his 

preferments. 
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^prefermentsy that he might pass the remaui* 
der of his days in England* Some expects 
tions were indeed formed from the reception 
he met with from Sir Robert Walpole, and at 
Leicester House from the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline, to whom he was 
introduced by Mrs. Howard, who always 
professed the warmest friendship for him. 

During his stay in England, he passed 
his time principally at Twickenham and 
Dawley, with Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, 
where he met most of his old acquaint 
ante, and arranged with the former the 
publication of his Miscellanies. A recurs 
rence, however, of his old complaint of giddi^ 
ness and deafness, added to some alarming 
accounts he received of the state of Mrs. 
Johnson's health, so entirely disqualified him 
for isociety, that he abruptly left Pope's house 
and retired into private lodgings. Upon his 
recovery he set out for Ireland, where he 
found Mrs. Johnson recovering slowly. 

On his arrival in the Bay of Dublin 

being known, -the heads of the dij9*erem cor* 

e -2 porations 



pdrations and primripal citizens of Dublin^ 
went in a body, in wherries adorned with co- 
lours and emblematical devices, to welcome 
his ^return, and on landing, he was conducted 
to -the Deanery amidst repeated acclama-^ 
tions of, Long live the Dropier. The bell» 
were also rung, swid bonfires kindled in every 
street. 

Early In November Gulliver's Travels ap- 
j)eared« As he had observed the most pro- 
fotmd silence with respect to this work, his 
frioids aiid'the public were equally at a loss 
to whom to attribute it, but the singular 
luimour and profound knowledge of human 
tiiziture, which this inimitable {Mt)duction 
contains, soon establbhed a general convic- 
tion that Swift was the author. 

S wift^s newly acquired popularity does not 
seem to have soothed his discontented mind^ 
tx to have created atiy greater attachment 
^ Ireland. His reception in England, 6a 
the <:ontrary, appears to have revived his al^ 
most expiring hopes of obtaining a settlement 
in that kingdom, <^ where," as be observes 
- / in 
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m a kttar to Gay, '< he had passed the best 
and greatest part of his life,, where he had 
made his friendships and left his desires." 
With this view, he kept up a correspondence 
with Mrs. Howard, of whose situation he 
availed himself to pay many, civilities to the 
Princess of Wales, who had expressed an 
inclination to promote his removal. 

To accelerate an event he so ardently 
wished. Swift set out for England early in 
March, leaving Mrs. Johnson in a tolerable 
state of health. The princess received him 
with her accustomed familiarity, but the 
coolness of Walpole's conduct presented a 
&tal impediment to the attainment of his 
hopes. It has been asserteid, that Swift 
offered the assistance of his pen to the minis- 
ter, as the price of his preferment in Eng- 
land, which was rejected. An accurate in- 
vestigation of the circumstances, however, 
distinctly proves that there was no foundatioia 
for such a report, his interviews with Sir 
Robert being entirely confined to represen- 
tations on the distressed state of Ireland. 

e 3 S'vi^x. 
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Swift had for some time intended to pass 
a few months in France for the recovery of 
his health, but the unexpected news of the 
King's deaths and the prospect of a total 
change of the administration, induced him 
to postpone it. The continuance of Sir 
Robert Walpole in power soon, however, put 
an end to those flattering hopes, and he once 
more resolved to pursue his journey to 
France* Lord Bolingbroke and Mrs. Mbw*- 
ard opposed thi& measure with much solicit 
tude urging that a fair opportunity now pre- 
sented itself of obtaining his long wished re-, 
moval from Ireland. But. a continued and 
violent atl^ack of his old complaint^ added to 
al^ming^ accoimts of Mrs. Johnson's relapse 
with little hopes of hor recovery, totally dis- 
qualified him from availing himself of his ac» 
quaintance with the Queen to obtain heriti- 
t^rest in his favour. His distress of mind at 
this period appears to have been poignant 
indeed. In one of his letters to Dn Sherid^U) 
he says, "I beg, if you have not written 
before you g^ this, to tell me no particulars, 

but. 
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but the event in general: my weakness, my 
age, my friendship will bear no more." In 
another letter he says, "I kept your letter an 
hour in my pocket, with all the suspense of 
a man who expected to hear the worst news 
that fortune could give him, and at the same 
time was not able to hold up my headi 
These are the perquisites of living long: 
the last act of life, is always a tragedy at best, 
but it is a^ bitter aggravation to have one's 
best friend' go before one. W^t have I to 
do in this world ? I never was In such ago- 
nies as when I received your l«ftr and had 
it in my pocket. I am able to hold up my 
sorry head no longer." In a letter to Mr. 
Stopford about the same period^ he says^ " I 
think there is not a greater folly than that 
of entering into too strict and particular a 
friendship, with the loss of which a man must 
be absolutely miserable, but especially at an 
age, when it is too late to engage in a new 
friendship^ Besides, that was a person of my 
own rearkig and instructing from childhood, 
who excelled in every good quality that can 
e 4 posuhl^ 
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possibly accomplish a human creature. Dear 
J^eS) pardon me. I know not what I am 
saying, but believe me that violent friendship 
k muchinore lasting, and as much engaging 
a^ violent love." 

Notwithstanding^ however, this excess of 
grief and warmth of friendship, Swift still 
remained- deterjnined. that the expiring Stella 
sliould not die with the consolatipn of being 
Qonsidered as his wife; for he gave particular 
directions to Mr. Worral. and Dr. Sheridan 
that she might not breathe her last in th©. 
Deanery, because it would be impropei*, and 
evil-minded persons might put a bad inter- 
pretation upon it? 

Finding, however, that Mrs. Johnson con- 
tinued to linger on, he resolved to return to 
Ireland, where he had the misery of seeing the 
gradual advances of death during four or five 
montlis. A few days before her dissolution 
happened, in the presence of Dr» Sheridan, 
she intreated Swift in the most pathetic terms 
to grant her dying request. She adjured 
him by their friendship to put it out of the 

power, 
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'power of slander to be busy with her fame 
after deaths and to let her enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of dying at least, though she had not 
lived) his acknowledged wife. — Swift made^ 
jio reply, but, turning on his heel, walked^ 
silently out of the room, and never saw her 
more. The heart-broken Stella sunk under 
the weight of this cruel treatment, which she 
«irvived only a few days. Indignant at this 
barbarity, she however summoned sufficient 
fortitude to make her will, by which she 
bequeathed her whole fortune, by her own 
name, to charitable uses. 

Swift's whole plan of life was now changed, 
and all his domestic comforts vanished. Al- 
though he still continued to complain of liv-- 
ihg in a nation of slaves> his anxiety for re*, 
moving to England seems to have in a great 
measure abated. — He could not now expect 
to be of the same importance in England that 
he was at that time in Ireland, and this was 
probably the cause why he refused a Jiving 
in England worth 700I. a-year, of which Lord 
Soliogbroke's active fiiendsbip procured him 
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the ofiFer. He had besides formed an ac?« 
quaintance with many learned, ingenious^ 
and lively men in Dublin, whose conT«^8a«> 
lion occasionally soothed his irritable mind, 
and gave ample scope to his fondness for the 
iagatelhy which attended all his gayer mo» 
ments. Indeed there is a greater air of 
merriment to be found in some of his little 
pieces about this period, than>in many of his 
prior productions. Foremost in this list of 
friends stood Dr. Sheridan, a man of the* 
most companionable qualities^ and who aU 
ways had the sincerest esteem and friendship 
{<OT Swift. Jeux d*esprits, riddles, Anglo- 
latin letters, andother whims, of fancy passed 
between them every day, and Swift exerted 
himself to the utmost to forward the interests 
of his friend, whose thoughtlessness and easy 
temper unfortunately frustrated every at* 
tempt to serve him. 

In this manner Swiff passed his time from 
1727 to 1 736, living much in solitude, some- 
times avoiding the company of his most inti-* 
mate friends, and indulging his favorite pro-- 

pensity 
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pensity of rqpining at th©- world. His dis- 
isontent was however sincere, and he used no 
effort to suppress it. In a letter to Lord 
Bolingbroke, he says " But you think, as 1 
©ught to think, that it? is time for me to have 
done with the world ; and so I would, if I 
could get* into. a better, before I was called 
into the best, and not die here in a rage like 
a poisoned rat in a hole " This habit of 
complaint and. peevishness increased to such 
a degree, and it was. so difficult for any com* 
pany to please him, that few were fond' of 
subjecting themselves tO' his. passion and 
spleen. 

In a letter tp Gay in 1732) he says, that he 
had a large house and could hardly find one 
visitor, if he was notable to hire them with 
a bottle of wine. And in a letter to Pope^ he 
complains, in termsof yet greater sensibility 
and self-pity, that all his friends had for^- 
saken him. 

Vertiginosus, ihops, 8urdu8,mal^'g;ratU8 amkis-^ 

Deaf/ giddy, helpless, ^left. alone, 
To all my frknd^ a burthen grown* 
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The advances of old age, the fir^ent re- 
turns of his deafness and giddiness, attended 
with total loss of memory, and the dreadful 
ipprehension of outliving his understanding, 
which he had long entertained, made his 
speedy dissolution the object of his daily 
prayer. He often^ lamented the state of 
childhood and idiotism to which some of the 
greatest men were reduced before their death, 
and used to mention as examples within his 
drwn time, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord Somers. He always cited these, me- 
lancholy instances with a heavy, sigh, and 
with gestures which shewed great uneasiness. 
The prospect of this calamity contributed 
much, as his passions were very violent, to 
pervert his understanding. He would often 
attempt to speak his mind, but could not re- 
collect words to express his meaning, upon 
winch he would shrug np his shoulders, 
shake his head, and sigh heavily. One 
morning when he was in this state. Dr. De- 
lany paid him a visit. On saying ** Mr* 
Dean, how do you do," he answered? " I am 

not 
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not the Dean ; I am not what I was ; pity 
me and pmy for me." 

In the ypar 1736 an unusually long fit of 
deafifiest and giddiness attended him the 
iriiole year, which totally deprived him of 
allfelish for society. His conversation was 
however sometimes sprightly, but mingled 
with more bitter satire, and his temper pee- 
vish, fretful and morose in the extreme. He 
could no longer amuse himself with writing 
upon any subject which required the least 
thought, and his obstinate adherence to a 
resolution which he had formed of never 
wearing spectacles, prevented him firom 
reading. 

In the beginning of the year 1741 his 
understanding failed to such a degree that 
strangers were ndt permitted to approach 
him, and his friends found it necessary to 
have guardians appointed of his person and 
estate* Early in the year 1742 his reason 
was wholly gone, and his rage became abso- 
lute madness. He would neither eat nor 
drink in the presence of any one ; his meat 

was 
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wasservcd ready 'CUt>; he would suffer it ib 
stand an hour before him, and then eat it 
walking, whith in this dreadful state was his 
constant i:udtom for many hours in the day. 

In OcJtober 1740, after this frenzy had 
continued for several months, his left eye 
swelled, with so much inflammation and ex* 
treme pain, that the surgeon expected it to 
mortify. Dr. Hawkesworth justly observes 
that corporal pain, whether by forcing the 
mind from that object which has engrossed 
it, or by whatever means, has restored luna- 
tics to the use of rd^son. This effect it pro» 
duced upon Swift, for just before the pain 
subsided, he knew Mrs. Whiteway (who had 
lived with him since Stella's death), and also 
his physician and surgeon, and all hb family. 
This lucid interval was however but of short 
duration, for in a few days "he sunk into a 
state of total insensibility, slept much, and 
could scarcely be prevailed upon to ^alk 
across the room. Mr. Stevens, an ingenious 
clergyman, pronounced this to be the effect 
of <the brain being loaded with water-. His 

advice 
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:Rlvicethat thesknll might be trqmmcd was 
however neglected; but upon the head bong 
opened after his death> it appeared that Mr* 
Stevens was not mistaken. 

After continuing silent a whole year iti 
this helpless state of idiocy, his housekeeper, 
going into ^he room on the morning of the 
30th of November, told him that, as it was 
his birtlb-day, bonfires and illuminations were 
preparing -to celebrate it -as usual. He im- 
mediately replied, " It is all folly, they had 
better let It alone." 

Some other short intervals of sensibility 
and reason seem to prove that his disorder 
had not destroyed, but only suspended, the 
powers of his mind. Upon his housekeeper's 
removing a knife as he was going to catch at 
it, he shrugged up his shoulders and said, 
** 1 am what I am 5 I am what I am 5" and 
repeated the same words two or three times* 
In the year 1744 he occasionally called his 
servant by name, and once attempted to 
speak to him; but wanting words to express 
his meaning, he seemed extremely uneasy, 
and at last said, " I am a fooL" Once after- 
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wdrdsy as his servant was taking away his 
watch^ he said, " Bring it here ;" land when 
' the servant was breaking a large hard coal^ 
he said, *^ That is a stone, you block*-, 
head." 

From this time he was perfectly silent, 
until 4!he latter end of October 1745^ on the 
29th of which month he died, without the 
least pang or convulsion, in the 7 9th year of 
his age. 'V Never had man more funeral ap«- 
plause." The instant his death was known, 
a general gloom overspread every counte« 
nan<3e. The lower orders wept their patron 
and benefactor, while all recollected with 
melancholy enthusiasm, the strenuous exer«- 
tlons of the man who had laboured unremit*- 
tingly to alleviate the distresses of his couli» 
try. He was buried three days after his de- 
cease, as privately as possiUe, at twdve o'clock 
at night, in the great aisle of St. Patrick's 
cathedral, according to directions in his wiH. 
A monument of black marble was placed 
against the wall, on which was engraved th^ 
following Latin epitaph, written by him- 
self: 

HiC 
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Hie depositum est corpus 

Jonathan Swift, S. T. P. 

Hujus Ecclesiae Cathedralis 

• Decani : 

Ubi saeva indignatio 

Ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 

Abi, viator, 

Et imitare, si poteris, 

Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 

Obiit anno 1745, 

Mensis Octobris die 19, 

jEtatis anno 78. 

By his will, which is dated in May 
1740, a short time before he ceased to be a 
reasonable being, he left 1200I. in specific 
legacies, and the rest of his fortune, about 
1 1, cool, to erect and endow a Hospital' for 
Idiots and Lunatics. 

One of Swift's biographers has justly 
observed that his character was so various, 
so extensive, and often so contradicto- 
ry, as to render it almost impossible to 

Vol. I. f communicate 
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communicate a perfect idea of all its parts. — 
His conduct in the discharge of his public 
duty, his literary character, and his behaviour 
and manners in domestic life, certainly fur- 
nish ample materials for a biographer. 

In his public capacity, no man was ever 
more disinterested. He was the strenuous 
supporter of the rights of his cathedral, in 
attention to the economy and revenues of 
which lie was most exemplary; and in the 
renewals of leases, he always consulted the 
interests of his successors in preference to his 
own. There was no vice that he detested 
more than hypocrisy, and anxiety that no 
suspicion of that sort should attach to . his 
character, ofteix led him to act in a manner 
so extraordinary to those who were not per- 
fectly acquainted with him, that Lord Bo*- 
lingbroke justly called his conduct — hypocrtiy 
reversed. His piety was fervent and sincere ; 
he regularly attended public worship, and 
always read prayers to his family himself in 
the mornipg and evening. 

In 
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In political life he was a steady and vigif- 
lant patriot, always intending rightly, though 
not always rightly directing the shafts of hii^ 
satire, the severity of his remonstrances, at 
the nervous force of his argument, to alle*- 
viate the distresses, and correct the erroneous 
system pursued by the government of Ire** 
land. — As it was well known that his ambi- 
tion, his pride, and his spirit^ afforded np 
protection to any one of whatever station, 
his opinions were always received with re- 
spect, although seldom obeyed : — such was 
the baneful eflFcct of party violence. He was 
not depressed by the prosecutions consequent 
upon his political writings; nor did the una^ 
nimous applause of a grateful nation for the 
successful exertions of the Drapier exalt his 
pride beyond due bounds. — Disappointment, 
and its attendant, discontent, haunted Swift 
from his childhood, soured hk temper, and 
disqualified him for enjoying real happiness. 
In a letter to Bolingbroke he says, " I re* 
member when I Vas a little boy, I felt a 
f 2 great 
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great fish at the end of my line which I 
drew up almost on the ground^ but it dropt 
in, and the disappointment vexes me to this 
very day, and I believe it was the type of all 
my future disappointments." Yet, although 
Swift's discontent might be often unreason- 
able, that it was sincere, the effects which it 
produced upon his own mind most fatally 
proved. — It was the evil spirit which tor- 
mented himj and tore his heart with cruel in^ 
dignation. 

The expressions which a long habit 
of repining made familiar to Swift, have 
subjected him to a charge of misanthropy, 
which some of his biographers have repel- 
led with more indignation than force of 
argument. It must be admitted that parts of 
his letters corroborate the charge j but his 
warm constant friendship, and general bene- 
ficence, would rather lead us to suppose that 
he was merely indulging " his rage and re- 
sentment (as he says in one of his letters) 
at the mortifying sight of the slavery, folly, 

and 
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an4 baseness about him, and among which 
he was forced to live/'-r-Yet he tdls Dr. 
Sheridan, as the opinion of an anxious and 
sincere friend : " You will every day find 
jny description of Yahoos more resembling. 
You should think and deal with every man 
as a villain, without calling him so, or va- 
luing him less. This is an old true lesson*" 

Swift was well acquainted with human 
nature in high and low scenes; but his 
knowledge more resembled that of Hot- 
nier, Shakespeare, Addison, and Fielding, 
than that of Aristotle,^ of Locke, of Hut- 
cheson, or of Reed. He used himself to 
declare that he never could understand 
logic, physics, metaphysics, natural philo^ 
sophy, mathematics, or any thing of that 
sort. His style is characterized by a mas- 
terly conciseness. He was the first writer 
who attempted to express his meaning with- 
out subsidiary words and corroborating 
plu-ases. He nearly laid aside the use of 
synonyms, in which even Addison had in 
a small degree indulged, and without being 

?G:kitOUS. 
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solicitous for the structure or harmony of his 
periods, devoted all his attention to illustrate 
the force of individual words. Scarcely one 
metaphor is to be found in his works. His 
images arc surprizingly unexpected, and ex*- 
hibited in their genuine native form. Poli- 
tics were his favorite topic; and in party 
writing he was far superior to any man of 
his time, not excepting Addison. — ^Of his 
poetry, a flowing ease is its leading feature : 
he had no taste for heroics, and hated an 
Alexandrine^ His poems were written either 
to please or to vex particular persons ; and 
he is in general severely useful rather than 
politely engaging. Swift has been called the 
Rabelais of England.* He was less learned 
than Rabelais, but his wit is more pointed^ 
and in general more delicate. He is the 
Rabelais of high life, for cum magnis vtxhss 
was not more applicable to Horace than to 
Swift. He used to say, " When I sit down 
to write a letter, I never lean upon my elbow 



Whether thou chuse Cervantes serious air. 
Or Uugh and shake in Rab'lais* easy chair. Pope. 

until 
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until I have finished it." His letters there- 
fore must be taken as affording a true repre- 
sentation of his mind. They greatly illus- 
trate his character, and shew the misanthrope 
often lost in the good-natured man ; but, as 
it has been justly observed, he must never be 
looked upon as a traveller in the common 
*road. When he appears most angry, he is 
most pleased, and when he is most assum- 
ing, he is most humble. He always affected 
superiority to his superiors, and shewed the 
utmost condescension to inferiors ; but he 
expected respect from all. Towards the 
latter part of his life his avarice increased to 
a very great degree — he entirely forgpt his 
own words to Lord Bolingbroke — " that a 
wise man should have money in his head, 
but not in his heart ;" and he afforded an 
Instance of the justice of his noble friend's 
fine reply — " that a wise man should take 
care how he lets money get too much into 
the head, for it would assuredly descend to 
the heart, the seat of the passions." 

Swift excelled in telling a story, hut he 

never 
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never engrossed the whole of the conversa* 
rion. From the three great temptations of 
youth) wine, women, and gaming, he was 
totally exempted. He used often to declare 
that he never was drunk in hb life, and that 
he had never had connection with the sex is 
sufficiently proved by circumstantial evidence, 
mdependent of his *own declaration, that 
he never saw the women in his life, for 
whom he would part with the middle of his 
bed. 

Swift was of a middle stature, robust and 
masculine, with very good regular features, 
a high forehead, handsome nose, large staring 
blue eyes, very piercing, which held their 
lustre to the last, notwithstanding he read 
much, and never used spectacles, an exceed- 
ingly agreeable mouth, a fine regular set of 
teeth, a round double chin with a small dim- 
ple — his complexion a light olive, or pale 
brown. His voice was sharp, strong, and 
high toned, but he was a bad reader, of 
verses particularly, and hated music. His 

walk 
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walk was erect, and hi? deportment com- 
manding. There was a natural severity in 
his aspect, which even hi3 smiles could 
scarcely soften, nor his utmost gaiety relax. 
When pleased, he only smiled, but . never 
laug^d ^loud. In diet he was extremely 
abstemiqu^^-iji , couple of plain dressed dishes 
pfmeat> generally roasted, with a plain bread 
pudding, WCT^ his choice j and in drinking he 
seldom exceeded a pint of claret, which he 
sweetened with luscious wine or sugar. la 
his persQn hie was cleanly even to superstition, 
washing himself daily with oriental scrupulo*- 
sity. Pe changed his linen every morning, 
^nd regularly dressed in his gown to receive 
the visits of his most familiar friends. 

No man ever appreciated with greater mi- 
nuteness the qualities and sincerity of his 
friends — for this purpose he formed a Calen* 
jdar of friendship, in which Jie arranged them 
under the heads of ungrateful^ grateful^ indifi- 
ferentj and dof^btful% aiid Under the proscrip 
tion pf the fir^t clgss^ it is lamentable to find 

Vol. I. g some 
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some of the most eminent persons of their 
time. His charities always formed a very 
considerable part of his expences, and he 
was in the habit of lending out small sums 
upon condition of weekly repayment. 

UjJbn the whole, Swift lived a melancholy 
instance of the fall of human greatness. — 
His life is a mournful and striking instance of 
the power of disappointment, totally to sub- 
vert natural cheerfulness, to take away the 
value of every good, and aggravate real by 
imaginary evil. — ^The miseries to which hu- 
man nature is subject made him often think 
it better never to have existed at all, and 
this sentiment led him to adopt as a maxim, 
Non nasci homini longe optimiitn est. It was 
under this persuasion that he always read 
the third chapter of Job upon his birth day ; 
and whoever visited him then was sure to 
find that part of the Bible laying open on his 
reading desk. 

In short, he lived an honour to the 
human mind, and died, as he had lived in 

his 
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his latter years, a sad monument of the in- 
firmities incident to it, and a melancholy^ 
mortifying memento to the vanity of pride 
of parts. — His death eclipsed the gaiety of 
.his native couitry, and impoverished the 
scanty stock of public virtue. — ^He died a 
bene&ctor, and his name will ever live aa 
honor to Ireland* 
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I. s^vift's journey to laracor. 

Swift's temper had been so soured by the 
repeated disappointments he had Aiet with» 
that, although the two livings of Laracor 
and Rathbeggin, in the diocese of Meath, 
were much inferior in value to what he 
had been promised, he received them with 
satisfaction, however unwilling he might be 
to own it, being the first secure, though 
trifling provision he had been able to ob- 
tain, Swift determined to perform his 
journey to Laracor on foot, a mode of tra- 
velling very customary with him. It was 
the first tour he had ever made in Ireland, 
a GOuAtry pf which he had formed the most* 
VOL. I. B contOB^lblA 
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contemptible opinion, and not a very good 
one of the inhabitants. He accordingly pre- 
pared himself as if he had to penetrate into 
the country of the Houyhnhnms ; but with 
a determination to be a little better provided 
than his own Gulliver. A decent suit of 
black clothes, with strong worsted stockings, 
of which he carried a second pair, and a 
shirt in his pocket, a^ large grey surtout, 
a round slouched hat, with a pole consi- 
derably longer than himself, which he had 
probably procured from some country hay- 
maker, formed the whole travelling accou- 
trements of the afterwards celebrated Dean 
of St. Patrick's. 

After his arrival, he wrote the following 
characteristic and humorous description of 
the towns through which he passed : 

DnbUriy a city, Dumhaiighlin* for a plow, 
Navan f for a market, ArdbrackenX for a cow, 
KelU § for an old town, Virginia || pcor, 
Cavan% for dirt, and Belturhet** for a whore. 



* Dunshauglin is 13 miles north-west from Dublin, 
situated in a rich arable soil. 

•f Navan 
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II. HIS RESIDENCE THERE. 

Swift, though discontented at the com-^ 
mencement of his residence at Laracor, was, 
in some respects, agreeably disappointed. 
Indeed, his correspondence shews, that the 
attachment he formed to his willows never 
ceased at any period of his hfe. Ever since 



f. l^avan is 22| miles north-west of Dublin, famous 
for its corn market. 

t Ardbracken is surrounded with fine grazing land. 
The episcopal palace of the Bishop of Meath is situated 
here. 

§ KeUs or KeidiSf 31 miles north-west^of Dublin*-. A 
provincial council was held in this town iii'the Jiflh ctti- 
tuiiff where the Pope's legate presided. 

II Virginia, a poor 'village^ 46 miles north-west of 
Dublin. In the parish church of this village^ the cele- 
brated comic actress, then only known-by the name of 
Peg WoffingtoHy read her recantation to th« .Rev.. Mr. 
Sterling. • .* 

^ Cavan is the chief town of the county, seated in a 
hollow, and extremely dirty in wet weatljer. 

•* Belturbet. A barrack for a troop of horse is erected 
|iere, which b always filled with soldiers' trulls. 

B 2 • the 
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the time of Elizabeth, that village and neigh- 
bourhood has been inhabited by English fa- 
milies of considerable respectability, who 
thai settled there. It is veil known how 
much Swift at this time courted the reputa- 
tion of a {»*eacher ; and his wish, that the 
sexton might sometimes beaded on a Sunday 
morning, ** does the Doctor preach to^ay ?** 
was amply gratified by his parishioners, who 
never failed on the Sunday, with their fami- 
lies and servants, to attend divine service^ 
when the Doctor officiated. 

III. ROGER cox. 

What perhaps contributed more than 
any thing to Swift's enjoyment at Laracor, 
and is sidd to have often actually pr<donged 
his stay there, was the constant fund of 
amusement he found in the facetious humour 
and oddity of the parish clerk, Roger Cox. 
— Roger was originally a hatter in the town 
of Cavan, but, being of a lively jovial tem- 
per, and fonder of setting the fire-side of a 
village alehouse in a roar, over a tankard of 

ale. 



;ilC| or 2 bowl of whiskey, with his flashes 
of memment and jibes of humour, than 
pursuing the dull routine of business to 
which &te had fixed him, wisely forsook it 
for the honourable function of a parish clerk, 
which he considered as an office appertain- 
ing in somewise to ecclesiastical dignity; 
since by wearing a band, no small part of 
the ornament of our clergy, he thought he 
naight not unworthily be deemed, as it were, 
** a shred of the linen vestment of AaronJ* 
Nor was Roger one of those worthy parish 
clerks who could be accused of merely hum- 
ming the psalms through the nostril as a 
sack-butt, but much oftener instructed and 
amused his fellow parishioners with the 
amorous ditties of the ^^ waiting^maid's la^ 
mentation^^^ or one of those national songs 
which awake' the remembrance of glorious 
deeds, and m^e each man bum with the 
enthusiasm of the conquering hero. With 
this jocund companion. Swift relieved the 

* Qu^ Teteres revocamur aniores. 

B 3 tcdlousiv^^ 
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tediousness of his lonesome retirement : nor 
did the easy freedom which he indulged 
with Roger, ever lead this humble firiend 
beyond the strict bounds of decorum and 
respect. 

IV. ROGER cox's DRESS. 

Roger's dress was not the least extraordi- 
nary feature of his appearance. He con- 
stantly wore a full trimmed scarlet waistcoat 
of most uncommon dimensions, a light grey 
coat, which altogether gave him an air of 
singularity and whim as remarkable as his 
character. 

To repeat all the anecdotes and witticisms 
which are recorded of the prolific genius of 
Roger in the simple annals of Laracor, would 
fill a little volume. They are still remem- 
bered by the neighbourhood for miles 
around, where his memory and example 
are cherished with respect. He died at 
the good old age of 90, at Breeky, in the 
county of Cavan. Nothing more remains 

than 
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than to add Pope's epitaph on his parish 
clerk : 

O reader I if that thou canst read, 

Look down upon this stone : 
Do all we can, Death is a man 

That never spareth none. 

V. PECULIARITY OF SWIFT's HUMOUR. 

An anecdote has been repeatedly told, to 
prove that Swift, with all imaginable piety 
in his heart, could not resist the temptation 
to indulge the peculiarity of his humour, 
when an opportunity offered, whatever might 
be the impropriety of time and place ; for, 
having soon after his arrived at Laracor 
given public notice that he would read pray- 
ers every Wednesday and Friday, on the 
first of those days after he had summoned 
his congregation, he ascended the desk, and, 
after sitting some time with no other auditor 
than his clerk Roger, he rose up, and with 
a composure and gravity that, upon this 
occasion, were irresistibly ridiculous, began, 
** Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture 
moveth you and me in sundry places," and 
B4 so 
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SO proceeded to the end of the scrvice.T-r 
The story is not quite complete. It is not^ 
indeed, easy to account for this extraordinary 
fit of praying in Swift, in a parish consist- 
ing of not more than six or seven i^ilies, 
all of whom were necessarily busy with their 
different avocations during the week; un- 
less he thought, from the crowded attend- 
ance with which he was complimented on 
the Sundays, that his infhience was so great 
as to occasion, at his nod, an entire cessation 
from all worldly care, and an interruption to 
every pursuit. The fact is, that when he 
went into the church, he found Roger alone^ 
and exclaimed with evident surprise, ** Whaty 
Roger ! none here but you ^"— ** Y'esj Sir^^ 
replied Roger, drily (turning over the book 
to find the lessons for the day), " sure you 
are here tooP 

VI. SALE OF POULTRY. 

There happened, while Swift was at La- 
racor, the sale of a farm and stock, the far- 
rier being dead. Swift chanced to walk past 

during 
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during the auction just as a pen of poultry 
had been put up : Roger bid for them, and 
was overbid by a fanner of the name of 
Hatch i ** Wbat, Roger^ won^t you buy tbi 
poultry?'' exclaimed Swift. « Noy Sir,'' said 
Rogers ** / ^^^ *t^ are just a' going to 
Hatch/* 

vii. kelly the blacksmith. 

But} although Roger took the lead, he 
did not monopolize all the wit of the parish. 
It happened that Swift, having been dining 
at some little distance ft'omLaracor, was re- 
turning home on horseback, in the evenings 
which was pretty dark; just before he 
reached Kellistown, a neighbouring village, 
his horse lost a shoe. Unwilling to run the 
risk of laming the animal by continuing his 
ride in that condition, he stopt at one Kelly's, 
the blacksmith of the village, where, having 
called the man, he asked him if he could 
shoe a horse with a cand/e. " iST^," replied 
the smutty -jton of Vulcan ; " but I can with 
a hammer." Swift, struck with the reply, 

determined 
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determined to have a little more conversa* 
tion with this modem Cyclops, who was 
well known for his idleness. He accordingly 
alighted, and went into the cabin, which 
was literally rotten^ but supported, wherever 
it had given way at different times, with 
pieces of timber. Swift, as was usual with 
him, began to rate poor Kelly soundly for 
his indolence in not getting his house put 
into better repair, in which the wife joined 
— " Holdi Doctor i for one moment ^ exclaimed 
Kelly, " and tell miy nvhether you ever saw a 
rotten house better supported in your life J* 

VIII. MODERN THEATRES. 

There is something very refined in the 
contrivance and structure of our modern 
theatres ; for yfrst^ the pit is sunk below the 
stage, that whatever weighty matter shall be 
delivered thence, whether it be lead or gold^ 
may fall plump into the jaws of certain critics^ 
as I think they are called, which stand 
ready opened to devour them. Then the 
boxes are built round, and raised to a level 

with 
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with the scene, in deference to the ladies ; 
because that large portion of wit, laid out 
in raising pruriencies and protuberances, is 
observed to run much upon a line, and ever 
in a circle. The whining passions and little 
starved conceits are gently wafted up by their 
own extreme levity to the middle region, 
and there fix, and are frozen by the frigid 
understandings of the inhabitants. Bom- 
bastry and buffoonery, by nature lofty and 
light, soar highest of all, and would be lost 
in the roof, if the prudent architect had not 
with much foresight contrived for them a 
fourth place called the twelvepenny gallery^ 
and there planted a suitable colony, who 
greedily intercept them in their passage. 

IX. MRS. FLEMING OF BELLEVILLE. 

Dining one day with Mrs. Fleming of 
Belleville, he complained that a leg of mut- 
ton, one of the dishes at table, was full of 
maggots ; — ** Not half so full as your heady 
Doctor^* replied the lady drily. The Doctor 

was 
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was silent, and did not raQy for the re-' 
liEiamder of th^ evening. 

X. MH.S. SENEGA OF DAOGHEDA. 

Swift slept one night at an inn, which was 
kept by a widow lady of very respectable fa- 
mily, Mrs. Seneca, at Drogheda. In the 
morning he made a violent complaint of the 
sbiets being dirty, " Dirty, indeed," ex- 
claimed Mrs. S. ** ITou are the last many 
Doctor, that shmdi cwnplain of dirty sheets.** 
He had just then published the ^^ Lady^s 
Dressing Room,** a poem ; which wants no- 
thing but delicacy. 

XI. PULPITS. 

Of pulpits there are in this island several 
sorts ; but I esteem only that made of tim- 
ber from the Sylva Caledonia : if it be upon 
its decay, it is the better both for the con- 
veyance of sound and other reasons. The 
degree of perfection in shape and size I take 
to consist in being extremely narrow, with 
little ornament, and best c^ all without a 

cover. 
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cover, by which means, from its near re- 
semblance to a ipSHorjf it will always have a 
mighty influence on human ears. By the 
pulpit ^so are adumbrated the writings of 
our modem saints in Great Britain, as they 
have spiritualized and refined them from the 
dross and grossness of sense and human rea«> 
son. Rotten wood should be prefored^ 
because it possesses the quality of giving 
light in the dark, and because its cavities are 
full of worms, the ttwo principal qualifica- 
tions of a fanatic preacher, being his inward 
Ught and his head full of maggots, and the 
two different fates of his writings to be 
burnt or worm eaten. 

XII. BANTEHIKG. 

This polite word was first borrowed from 
the bullies in Whitehall, then fell among 
the footmen, and at last retired to thte 
pedant 5 i by whom it is applied as jH*operly to 
the productions of wit, as wit itself would 
be to Sir Isaac Newton's mathematics. 

xiix. 
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XIII. A HORSE IN A DIRTY ROAD. 

Swift was going one day to pay a visit at 
Mrs. Fleming's at Belleville, when, in riding 
along a narrow by-lane, being the nearer 
road, the mire was so deep that it was with 
difficulty he could get his horse along, and 
particularly at one part. Meeting soon after 
one of the servants, he scolded him severely, 
and ordered that it should be mended zgiinst 
his return. The man, who stood in great 
awe of the Dean, immediately set about, and 
had just completed it, when theDean came up 
on his way home. He commended the man 
for his attention ; but attempted in vain to^ 
get his horse to pass over the part which had 
been mended, but was so bad before ; at last 
the Dean, in a pet, whipping and speaking 
to the horse, said, " Fool ! can^t thou see the 
place is mended?^' — "Ay,*' observed the 
man coolly, *^ your horse, Mr. Dean, is like 
many men — ^his memory is better than his 
iudgment** 

XIV. 
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XIV. ON DR. Sheridan's flogging a boy. 

Swift was extremely fond of visitinjg his 
friend Sheridan's school, observing, talking 
to, and occasionally commending, the scho- 
lars. One day observing a very fine boy, 
whom he had frequently praised, crying, 
he inquired the cause, when he found the 
Doctor had flogged him for some trifling of- 
fence. Turning round to Sheridan, he ap- 
plied that beautiful line of Virgil ; thus, 

Sheridan, Sheridan ! qucs ie dementia cepit ? 

XV. swift's first interview with 

VANESSA. 

The first time that Swift was in company 
with Miss Vanhomrigh, whom he afterwards 
^ebrated as Vanessa, he offended her so 
much by some observations, that she struck 
him. A gentleman who was present asked 
bim afterwards, what he thought of Miss 

V u. " There is nothing ugly about her 

but her name, Sir," he replied. That pro- 
bably 
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bably determined him to give her the more . 
poetical name of Vanessa, 

XVI. THE SCRIBLERUS CLUB. 

Before Swift retired to Ireland, Mr. Pope, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mrl Gay, Dr. Parnell, Mr. 
Jertas, and Swift, formed themselves into a 
society called theScriblerus club. They wrote 
many things in conjunction, and, according 
to Goldsmith, Gay was usually the amanu- 
ensis. The connection between these wits^ 
advanced the fame and interest of them all. 
They submitted their several productions to 
the review of their friends, and reaciily 
adopted alterations dictated by taste and 
judgment, unmixed with envy, or any sinis- 
ter motive. 

When the members of the Scriblenis club 
were in town, they were generally together, 
and often made excursions into the country. 
They generally preferred walking to ricUng, 
and all agreed once to walk down to Lord 
Burlington's, about 1 2 miles ft-om town. It 

was 



was Swift*$ custom^ in whatever company he 
might visit or travel, to endeavour to pro^ 
cure the best bed for himself. To secure 
that, on the present occasion. Swift, who was 
an excellent walker, proposed, as they were 
leaving town, that each should make the 
best of his way. Dr. Parnell, guessing the 
Dean's intentions, pretended to agree ; but 
as soon as his friend was out of sight, he 
took hcH'se, and arrived at his Lordship's by 
another way, before Swift. Having acquaint* 
cd his noble host with the other's design, he 
begged of him to disappoint it. It was re*- 
solved that Swift should be kept out of the 
house. Swift had never had the small-pox, 
and was, as all his friends knew, very much 
afraid of catching that distemper. A ser- 
vant was dispatched to meet hini as he w^ 
approaching the gate, and to tell him that 
the small-pox was raging in the house, that 
it would be unsafe for him to enter the doors, 
but that there was a field-bed in the summer 
house in the garden at his service. Thither 
the Dean was under the necessity of ber 
- VOL. I., c taking 



tiding litms^ He was jforced to be cail*- 
4wm with a cold smp^Kr^ whHst his friends^ 
whom he had tried to outstrip^ were feasting 
in the house. At kst, after they thought 
they had suffickntly punished his too eager 
desire for his own acccKnmodation, they re- 
quested his Lordship to admit him into the 
company. The Dean was obliged to promise 
ikC would not afterwards, when with his 
friends, attempt to secure the best bed to 
himsdbf. Swift was often the butt of their 
waggery, which he bore with great good 
humour, knowing weU, that diough they 
laughed at his singularity they esteemed 
his virtues, admired his witj aod venerated 
his wisdom. 

Many wepe the ftolics of the Scriblerus 
clwb. Tliey often evinced the truth of aa 
t)bsenration made by the poet, *' dulceest desi^ 
pere in loco J* 

The time for wits to play the fool, is when 
they are met together, to relax from the se- 
verity of mental exertion. Their follies have 
« d^ee of extra^ancB much beyond the 

phlegmatic 
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{ddegmatk memment of sober dutnev^ sBid 
can be relished bj those only, who» having 
< wk thcinselvess can trace the extravagance to 
the real source. 

This society carefully abstained from their 
frolics before the stupid and ignorant, know- 
ing that on no occasion ought a wise man to 
guard his words and actions more than when 
in the company of fools. 

How long the Scriblems club lasted is not 

. exactly ascertained, or whether it existed 

during the intimacy between Swift and Ad* 

dison, previous to the Doctor's connection 

with the Tory ministry. 

xvn. *cuiscard's attempt to assas- 
sinate MR. HARLEY. 

This day the Marquis de Guiscard was 
taken np for high treason, by a warrant of 

Mr. 

* The real name of this man vras not Gvisca.r49 but 

the Abbe de Bourlie, who having quitted his native 

country, solicited to be employed against it in several 

courts q£ Europe^ «qd assumed the title of MorfuU d£ 

C ^ Gttf«c«r^, 
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Mr. St. John, and examined before a com- 
:«iittee of the council in Mr. St. John's office, 
* where were present the Dukes of Ormond, 

Buckingham, 

' Guiteard. He at length obtained a commission from 
. Queen Anne, and embarked in an expedition against 
France, whicli miscarried; and his expectations bein^ 
disappointed bjr the new ministry, he endeavoured to 
make his peace at home by acting here as a S])y, and 
commenced a treasonable correspondence : his letters 
were intercepted, and produced to him by Mr. Harley, 
at his ezamifiation. He had committed several enor- 
mities in France, was extremely prodigal and vicious, 
"of a dark melancholy complexion and cloudy counte- 
nance, fuch as in vulgar physiognomy is called an (U 
look. His tilehts were very mean, having a sort of infe- 
•^ior cunning, btlt Yery small abilities. He confessed in 
Newgate, that his chief design was against Mr. Secretary 
St. John, who happened to change seats with Mr. Har- 
ley for more convenience of examining the criminal : and 
being asked what provoked him to stab the Chancellor, 
he said that not being able to come at the Secretary as 
he intended, it was some satisfaction to murder the per- 
.son whom he thought Mr. St. John loved best. After 
the wound was given, Mr. Harley neither changed 
his countenance nor discovered any concern or disorder 
in his speech. He rose up and walked along the room, 
UrUile be was able^ with the greatest tranquillity, during 

the 
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Buckingham, Shrewsbury, Earl Po#let, Mr* 
Harley, Mr. St. John, and others. During; 
examination, Mr. Harley obserTed Guiscard» 
who stood behind him, but xm one side,, 
shearing and looking disrespectfully. He 
told him he ought to behave himself better 
while he was examined for such a crime*. 
Guiscard immediately drew a pen-knife out 
of his pocket, which he had picked up ini 
some of the offices, and reacliing round, stab- 
bed him just under the breast> a little to the. 
right side 5 but it pleased God that the point 
stopped at one of the ribs, and broke short 
half an inch. Immediately Mr. St. John 
rose, drew his sword, and ran it into Guis-f 
card's breast. Five or six more of the.coun-i 
cil drew, and stabbed Guiscard in several 
places: but the Earl Poulet called out, for 



the height of the confusion. He desired the surgeon woul^ 
inform him freely whether the wound were mortal, as, her 
said, he had in that case some affairs to settle relating to 
his family; and taking up the knife and wiping it him* 
self, desired somebody to take care of it, at he thought it 
Mw belonged tithim, 

CI Cod's 
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God's lalkt^ to ^are Gniscarcf s life, that 1^ 
migbt be made an example; and Mr. St* 
Jefafi^t sword was taken from hiia,aad broke, 
and the footwien widiottt ran ia, and boiind 
Guiscard, wbo begged be might be killed 
immediately; and they say, called out three 
#r tofox dznes, '^ My Lord Ormond, MyLcMrd 
OmoiMl !" Gtii^K:ard resisted them, a while 
ttntil the footmen came in. Immediately 
Bucier the sui^eon was sent for, ndio dressed 
Mr. Harley, and he was sent home. The 
wound bled fresh, and they do not apprehend 
hkn in danger : he said, when he came home, 
iM thought hknself in rK)ne, and when I was 
ftkere, ht was asleep, and they did not find 
him at all feverish. Tour Grace must have 
iKard of this Gukcard : he fled from France 
for villanies there, and was thought on to 
head an invasion of that kingdom, but was 
not liked* I know him well, and think him 
a fdilow of little consequence, although of 
some cunning and much villany. We passed 
by one another this day in' the Mall at two 
o'clock, an hour before he was taken up, and 

I won- 



Imodtmd hs did not speak to me. I bo« 
Iieve everjr ifiatcarial cirauiistance Jbere is tniCt. 
Itomg it feaotTOuiig Sfr^ Hartef •* 

Leitler to Afclibivliop King. 
XyilU CHA1ULCTE8. 4Xr LORD OXFOROu 

The Lord Treasurer is much tlie greatest* 
Ainister I ever knew: regular in life, with 
a true sense of religiouj an excellent scholar, 
and a good dirtne, of a very mild and aflfa- 
ble dii^OBitiony intrepid in has notions and 
iadefitigable in business, an utter despiser of 
mooey ibr hiniself> yet frugal (peihaps to an 
extremity) for the public. In private conih 
pany he is whoHy disengaged, and very facp* 
tioBS, like one who had no business at all» 



• «< Guifcvd died here this laoming at twc^ and th«k 
*' coroner^s inquost have found that he was killed bf 
** bruises received from a messenger, in order to clear 
i( *i|A ^rahin^ ootjiiBclloro ftottk whofla ho Mooivod hia 
*< wound. He cortaiuly had aa iatentioa to mm^er 
<< the Queen/'— J0urffal to Stella. 

4 He 
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He never wants a reserve upon any emer- 
gencys which would appear desperate to 
others, and makes little use of those thousand 
prcgectors and schematists, who are daily ply- 
ing him with their visions^ but to be tho- 
roughly convinced by the comparison, that 
hit own notions are best* * 

Letter to Ai:chbishop King<r 
XIX. THE BENCH. 

The bench in the Fhenician tongue is a 
word of great signification, importing, if 
literally interpreted, the place of sleep ; but> 
in c(»nmon acceptation, a seat well bolstered 
smd cushioned for the repose of old and 
gouty limbs : Senes ut in Otia tota recedanU 
Fortimc being indebted to them this part of 
retaliation, that, as formerly they have long 
talkedy whilst others slept ^ so now they may 
sleep as long, whilst others talk. 

»■■'■■ | l I. ■■■ M ill ■■ 

* In the Journal to Stella, mentioning Lord Oxford's 
elevation to the Peerage, Swift says,' ^* T/iu ftiati hu 
grown by j>ersecutWH9^ inniivgf out ci.d stahbin^.'^ 

XX. 
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XX. WISDOM. 

Wisdom is a fox^ who, aftcf long hunt- 
ing, will at last cost you the pains to dig out J 
it is a cheese^ which, by how much the richer^ 
has the thicker, the homelier, and thd 
coarser coat; and whereof to a judiciou!! 
palate the maggots are the best : it is a sach- 
possety wherein the deeper you go, you will 
find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen^ 
whose cackling we must value and consider^ 
because it is attended with an egg : but then^ 
lastly, it is a ntety which, unless you choose 
with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and 
pay you with nothing but a worm. 

XXI. A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK.* 

This single stick, which you now behold 
ingloriously lying in that neglected corner^ 



* According to the style and manner of the Honour- 
able Robert Boyle's Meditations. See in the list of 
Swift's Works, vol. ii, Lord Orrery's obseryation on this 
»eu (Cciprlt, : ' - 

4 I once 
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I once knew in a flourishing state in a forest ; 
it was full of sap> &iB of leaves, and full of 
boughs : but now in vain does the busy art 
of man piretend to vie with aature, by tying 
^t withered bundle of twigs to its sapless 
trunk, tt is now at beat but the reverse of 
what it was, a tree turned upside down, the 
branches on the earth, and the root in the 
air. It is now handled by every dirty wench, 
condemned to do her drudgery, and by a 
capricious kind of fate, destined to make 
her things clean, and be nasty itself. At 
length, worn out to the stumps in the service 
oAtie maids, it is either thrown out of doors, 
or condemned to the last use, of kindling a 
fire. When I beheld this, I sighed and 
said within myself. Surely^ mortal man is a 
ir0omitkk I Nature sent him into the world 
stroog and lusty, in a thriving c<Hidition, 
wearing his own hair on his head, the pro- 
per branches of this reasoning vegetable, 
until the axe of intemperance has lopped aS 
his green boughs, and left him a withered 
trunk : he then flies to art, and puts on a 

periwig. 
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periwig ytiaing kimsdf upan an mmatiinl 



httdle of hsifs, dl cofcrcd with powder^ 
that never grew ij^kxh fass head » bot wnr ^ 
abould this, cur inomitkk^ pratend to enter 
the scene, pfoad of those fabrchen spoBs k 
aeyer bore, and sdl covered with dust, 
though the sweepings of the finest ladjfs 
chamber, we should be apt to ridicule and 
despise its yanity. Partial judges that we 
are dP our own excellencies, and odier men's 
defaidts ! 

But a broomstick^ perhaps you will say, is 
an emUem of a tree standing on its head ; 
and pray what is man but a topsyturvy 
creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his 
heels should be, groveling on the earth! 
and yet, with all his faults, he sets up to be 
an universal reformer and corrector of abuses, 
a remover of grievances, rakes into every 
illut's comer of nature, bringing hidden cor- 
ruptions to the light, and raises a mighty 
dust where there was none before, sharing 
deeply aU the while in the very same pollu- 
tions 
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tions he pretends to sweep away : his last 
^ays are spent in slavery to women, and ge- 
nerally the least deserving •, till worn to the 
stumps like his brother besom, he is either 
kicked out .of doors^ or made use of to kin- 
dle flames for others to warm themselves 
bjr. 

XXII. JOAN CUDGELS NED. 

Joan cudgels Nedy yet tied^^ a bully \ 
Will cudgels Bessy yet W'tll\ a cully. 
^ Die Ned and Bess ; give Will to J^att^ 
She dares not say, her life*s her own. 
Die yoan and Will\ give Bess to Nedy 
And every day she combs his head I 

XXIII. CHARACTER OF DR. WILLIAM KING, 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

The Lord Archbishop of Dublin having 
been several times of late years much mis- 
represented in England, I would willingly 
set you right in his character. For his great 
sufferings, and eminent services, he was by 

the 
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the late King (WilKam the Third) promoted 
to the see of Deny. About the same time 
he wrote a book to justify the Revolution, 
.^herein was an account of King James's 
proceedings in Ireland •, and the late Arch** 
bishop Tiilotson recommended it to the 
King, as the most valuable treatise that could 
have been published at such a juncture : aiid 
as his grace set out upon those {Nrinciple^, 
hp has proceeded so ever since as a loyal sub- 
ject to the Queen ; entirely for the succes- 
sion .in the Protestant line, and for. ever ex- 
cluding the Pretender : and, though a firm 
friend to the ' church, yet with indulgence 
towards dissenters, as appears from his eon- 
duct at Derry, where he was settled for 
many years among the most virulent of the 
sect 5 yet upon his removal to Dublin, they 
parted from him with tears in their eyes, and 
universal admowledgment-s of his wisdom 
and goodness. For the rest. It must be 
owned, he does not busy himself by entering 
<leep into any party ; but rather spends his 
time in acts of hospitality and charity, in 
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IniUding of dmixhesy repairing his palace, 
jn mtrodncing and preferring the worthiest 
peraens he can iind, without other regards : 
in shorty in the practice of all virtueS) that 
•can become a public or private life. Thi«, 
and mote, if possiMe, is doe to so excellent 
a person^ who may be justly reckoned among 
4he greatest and most learned prelates of the 
{Mnesentage. 

Letter ceacemWig the Sacranental Test. 
talV. EPITAPH ON JUDGE BOAT. 

tiere lies Judge Bool within a coffin^ 
.Pray, gentlefolks, forbear jom scoffing^ 
.ABoat a Judge ! yes, wbere's the blunder ? 
.A taoodin Judge is no such wonder ! 
And m his robes you must agrees 
Hq B^uat was better deckt than he. 
Tjs needless to describe Mm fuller, 
In short be was an able sculler,*" 

• Su. Whether tke iuoxXsDt isMUt uM^u ^M wil* 
fv&f joistook. 

XXV. 
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XXV. ON STE^HEIf DUCK,* THE THUSSHIE 
AND FATOURITB POET. 

The ArcAcr Duck could o'er tkc Queen 

prevail. 
The proverb says, " no fence against ajtait^ 
From threshing com, he turns to thresh his 

brainSf 
For which her Majesty allows him grains. 
Tliongh 'tis confest, that those who ever saw 
His poems, think them all not worth a straw ! 
Thrice hs^py Duck, employed in thrediing 

stubUe, 
Thy toil is lessenM, and thy profits double. 

ZXVI. THE PLACE OF THE I>AMMS1>» 

Afl folks who pretend to religion and grace. 
Allow there's a Hell, but dispute of the place: 
But if HcH may, by logical rules, be defin'd 
The place of tie damned — ^PU tell you my mind. 

* Stephen Dtick was a poor thresher, -who hairing 
wxiUcn some verses, they were shewn to the late Qocen, 
wiio made him her library keeper at Richmond. H% 
afterwards took orders, and was preferred to a living j 
but growing mtlaucholy, he at last drowned himself. 
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Whcrcv^ the damn'd do chiefly abound, ,^ 
Most certainly there is Hell to be found : 
Pamn'd poets, damn'd critics, damn'd Wori- 

headsf damn'd knaves, 
Damn'd senators brib'd, damn'd prostitute 

jiaves ; 
Damn'd lawyers znd judges, damn'd lords, and 

damn'd squires ; 
Pamn'd spies and informers, damn' d friends, 

and damn'd Jiars j 
Damn'd villains corrupted in every station, 
bamn'd time-serving priests all over the nation j 
And into the bargain I'll readily give you 
Damn'd ignorant ^r^^t/^?/ -andcounsellors privy. 
Then let us no longer by parsons be flamm'd, 
For we know by these maris the place of the 

damn'd J , 
And Hell, to be sure, is at Paris or Rome', 
— ^How happy for us that it is not at home I 

XXVII. LORD CARTERET. 

** When people ask me, how I governed 
Ireland ? I say, that I pleased Dr. Swift." 
** Qusesitam mentis sutne superbiam.'' 

I*etter to Dr. Swift. 
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XXyXII* THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Swift's account of the origin of the na- 
tional debt is correct, and his prophecy re- 
markable. It has been too fatally fulfilled. 
He says, in his Essay on the Conduct of the 
Allies, ** The true reason for embracing the 
expedient of borrowing money upon funds 
of interest, was to secure a new Prince not 
firmly settled upon the throne : people were 
tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
interest 5 and it concerned them nearly to 
preserve that government which they had 
trusted with their money. TTie person* 
said to have been the author of so det^table 
a project, lived to see some of its fatal con- 
sequences, whereof his grand-children will 
not see an end. Hence sprung a set of up* 
starts^ who had little or no part in the Re- 
volution, but valued themselves upon their 
noise and pretended zeal, and who got into 
credit at court by the merit of becoming 



* Dr. Burnett, Bishop of Salisbury. 
VOL. I. D UTvdfctliNlLffC^ 
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undertakers and projectors of loans and 
funds. These, finding that the gentlemen 
ii£ estates were not wilKng to come into their 
pleasures, fell into new schemes of raising 
money, in order to create a monied interest 
that might, in time^ vie with the landed* 
and of which they hoped to be at the 
head." 

XXIX, ON SEEING VERSES WRITTEN UPON 
WINDOWS AT INNS. 

Vive la iagaUlIe seems to have been Swift's 
constant motto. His active mind seized 
«very opportunity of exemplifying it, as 
■^hese and other trifles prove, , 

. The sage who said he would be proud 

Of windows in his breast, 
Because he ne'er one thought allow'd 

That might not be confest ; 
His window scrawl'd by ev'ry rake. 

His breast again would cover ; 
And fairly bid the Devil take 

The diamond and the lover. 

ANOTHER. 
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ANOTHER* 

ThatliOveistheDevil IllprovewhenrequiT'dg 
These rhymers abundantly shew it : 

They swear that they ail by Love are inspir'd» 
And the Devil's a damnable poet. 

XXX. EFFECT OF READING THE GREEK 
AND ROMAN HISTORIES. 

There is something specious in Hobbes's 
assertion, that the youth of England are 
icorrupted in their political principles by 
reading the histories of Greece and Rome, 
which, having been written under republics, 
<each the readers to have ill notions of mo- 
narchy. 

XXXI. THE BARRIER TREATY. 

This treaty was only signed by one of our 
plenipotentiaries* (Lord Viscount Towns- 
hendj, and Swift, in his Essay on the Con- 
duct of the Allies, says, " that the other 

♦ See John BwU, by Dr. Arbuthnot, in the Miscellanies, 
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(Duke of Marlborough) was heard to say he 
would rather lose his right hand than set it 
to such a treaty. Had he spoke those .words 
in due season, and loud enough to be heard 
on this side of the water, considering the 
credit he had then at court, he might haVe 
saved much of his country's honour, and 
got as much to himself; therefore, if the 
report be true, I am inclined to think he 
only SAID it. I have been likewise told, 
that some very necessary circumstances were 
wanting in the entrance upon this treaty : 
but the ministers here rather chose to sacri- 
fice the honour of the crown, and the safety 
of their country, than not ratify what one 
of their favourites had transacted." 

;:CXXII. LORD TREASURER GODOLPHIN. 

Swift in his correspondence makes a rule 
of communicating all the conversation and 
little anecdote about Court, which he had 
the best opportunities of hearing. Here is 
an instance of a great man's respectful treat- 
ment of his Sovereignj on being turned out. 

" It 
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** It may be new to tell you some cfaxum- 
stances of my Lord Treasurer's (Godolphih) 
removaL A letter was sent to him by a 
grooin of the Queen's stables, desiring he 
would break his staff, which would be the 
easiest way both to her Majesty and him. 
Mr. Smith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
happening to come in a little after, my Lord 
broke his staff, and flung the pieces in' the 
chimney, desiring Mr. Smith to be witness 
that he had obeyed the Queen's commands, 
and sent him to the Queen with a letter and 
a message, which Mr. Smith delivered, and 
at the same time surrendered up his owi» 
office." 

XXXIII. DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Here is a splendid instance to what ambi- 
tion and avarice will reduce a great man. 
The character which Swift draws of the 
Duke has too general corroboration to bo 
doubted. 

" The Duke of Marlborough was yesterday 

an homr with the Queen : the Duke's beha- 

; D 3 viour 
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▼iour was with the most abject submission ;. 
that he was the meanest of her Majesty*s in- 
stroments; ber bumble creature^ apoorworm^ 
Isfc. He is covetous as hell, and ambitious 
as the Prince of it ; he would fain have been 
General for life, and has broken all endea-* 
vours for peace, to keep his greatness, and 
get money. He told the Queen, he was 
neither covetous nor ambitious^ She said^ 
if she could have conveniently turned about^ 
she would have laughed, and could hardly 
forbear it in his face. I confess my belief, 
that he has not one good quality in the 
world besides that of a General ; and even 
that, I have heard denied by several great 
soldiers* But we have had constant success 
in arms while he commanded, and opinion 
is a mighty matter in war. This I had from 
a Lord to whom the Queen told it : for the 
Ministers never tell any thing ; and it is 
only by picking out and comparing that one 
can ever be the wiser for them/* 



XXXIV. 
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XXXtT. THE AMUSEMENTS OF MODERN 
TOUNG MEN. 

This is another of those bagatelles for 
which Swift was so distinguished. The de- 
scription unhappily still has its application. 

Gaming, talking, swearing, drinking. 
Hunting, shooting, never thinking ; 
Chattering nonsense all day long, 
Humming half an opera song *, 
Chusing baubles, rings, and jewels ; 
Writing verses, fighting duels. 
Mincing words in conversation. 
Ridiculing all the nation. 
Admiring their own pretty faces. 
As if possess'd of all the graces 5 
And, though no bigger than a rat. 
Peeping under each girl's hat. 

xxxir* saving of lord treasurer, 
oxford's. 

" The Lord Treasurer once said to me, 

which I believe is the great maxim he pro- 

D 4 cecds 
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ceeds by, that wisdom in pnfaGc affiuis is no^ 
what is cofxmionly bdiercdy the£Dfsiin^€f 
schemes with remote views i but the making 
use of such incidents as happen." This has 
certainly been the maxim of the greatest 
politicians. 

XXXYI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PLACES AND PENSIONS* 

Swift was long engaged about convts^ 
and, during part of the time, certamly 
thought himself of great importance to mi- 
nisters. This has been often doubted by 
others, and this letter proves that, whatever 
the fact was, he himself lived long enough 
to change his opinion. In a letter to 
Mrs. Howard, not published in his works, 
dated at ** Twickenham, July 9th, 1727, 
between church and dinner time," he says, 
** I have often told Mrs. Pratt, that I have 
not the least interest with the ftiend's friend's 
friend of any body in power ; on the con- 
trary^ I have been used like a dog for a 
dozen years, by every soul who was able to 

do 
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do it, and were but sweepers about a court* 
I believe you will allow that I know courts 
well enough to remember, that a man must 
have got many degrees above the power of 
recommencing himself, before he should 
presume to recommend another, even his 
nearest relation ; and, for my own part, yoo 
may be sure that I will never venture to re- 
commend a mouse to Mrs. Cole's cat, or i 
shoe cleaner to your nearest domestic. But 
you know too well already how very injudi- 
cious the general tribe of wanters are. J 
told Mrs. Pratt, that if she had friends, it 
were best to solicit a pension ;. but it seems 
she had mentioned a place. I can only say^ 
that when I was about courts, the best lady 
there had some cousin or near dependant 
whom she would be glad to recommend for 
an employment, and therefore would hardly 
think of strangers : for I take the matter 
thus ; that a pension may possibly be got by 
commiseration ; but great personal favour is 
required for an employment. There arej 
madam, thousands in the world, who, it 

they 



i 
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they saw yoiir dog use me kindly, would the 
next day, iii it letter, tdl me of the ddighl 
they heard I had in doing good ; and, being 
assured that a word of mine to you would do 
ftny thing, desire my interest to speak to 
you, to speak to the Speaker, to speak to 
Sir Robert Walpole, to speak to the King^ 
&c. Thus wanting people are like drown- 
ing people, who lay hold of every reed or 
bulrush in their way.^ 

XXXVII- THE COURTlER^S CREED- 

Swift has frequently been charged with 
impiety ; and, if the storied related of him 
be true, there was in his actions, as well as 
in his writings, an occasional levity of man*" 
ner, which might be considered by some as 
arising from an indifference about religion. 
After this very free paraphrase of so solemn 
an article as the Belief, it cannot be said that 
the charge is entirely without foundation, 
** I believe in King George the Second ; the 
greatest Captain, and the wisest Monarch 
between heaven and earth ^ and in Sir Ro*- 

bert 
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ben Walpole, his only Minister our Lord : 
who wai begotten of Barrett the attorney, 
born of Mrs. W. of Houghton, accused of 
corruption, convicted^ earpeUed, and impri- 
soned: he went down into Norfolk: the 
third year he came up againr He ascended 
into the administration, and sitteth at the 
head of the Treasury, from whence he shalL 
pay tUX those who vote as they are com* 
manded. 

** I believe in Horace's * treaty, the sanc*^ 
tity of the Bishops, the independency of thc^ 
Lords, the integrity of the Commons, resti- 
tution from the Spaniards, resurrection or 
credit, discharge of the public debts, and 
peace everlasting. Amen/* 

XXXVIII. EPITilPH ON A LADT* 

Here lies a lady, who, if not bely'd, 

St. Paul's advice took up, and all things try'd ^ 

Nor stopped she here, but ifollow'd through 

the rest. 
And always stuck the longest to the best. 

* Horace Walpole, brother to Sir Robert. The 
treaty of G'citruydenbers is alluded to. 
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V 
XXXjLX* THE SPECTATOr, 

Of the 27th AprU 1711. 
This paper was written by Addison, ani 
IS printed with his works. The story is 
founded on one of the four Indian Kings 
then lately in Lcmdon, having by accident 
forgot a bundle of papers containing a diary 
of observations made during their stay, for 
the information of their countrymen on 
their return, and which were found by their 
landlord after their departure. From this 
pretended diary the paper contains a quota- 
tion, from the article London^ being a de- 
scription of Sl PauPsi and then follows a 
disquisition on the absurdity of men wearing 
breeches, and women, petticoats. It appears 
the idea was Swift's, as, in his Journal to 
Stella, he says, " You know that the Spec- 
tator is written by Steele with Addison's 
help. Yesterday it was made of a noble 
hint I gave Steele long ago for his Tatlers^ 
about an Indian supposed to write his travels 
into England. I repent he ever had it. I 

intended 
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intended to have written a book on that sub* 
ject* I believe he has spent it all in one 
paper, and all the under hints there are 



XL. HISTORY OF THE FOUH LAST YEAIL9 
OF THE REIGN OF <^EEN ANNE. 

In April 1737 the Earl of Oxford wrote 
to Dean Swift, onoccasacm of his having 
given permission to some of his friends to 
print this work. The Earl there requests 
that, from the constant regard and sincere 
friendship which had existed between his 
father (the late Lord Treasurer) and the 
Dean, he would not suflfer it to be prmted 
without previously -allowing "it to be sub- 
mitted to him ^nd some of his late fa- 
ther's friends-; " as I recollect,'* says the 
Earl, " that on reading it there seemed to 
me a want of some papers to make it more 
cooiplete, which it was not in our power to 
obtain; besides, .there were some severe 
things said, which might have been then 
very currently talked of, but now wiH want* 



( 
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^proper evidence to support.'* Mr. Lewisf 
jpriyate secretary to the late Lord Treasurer, 
sdso nude the same request, in a letter dated 
June 30th, 1737, in these words : " Is it not 
.possible that I may suggest some things that 
you may have omitted, and give you reasons 
for leaving out others ? The scene is changed 
$ince that period of time : the conditions of 
the peace of Utrecht have been applauded 
by most part of mankind, even in both 
Houses of Parliament. Thou^ you know 
more than any man, permit me to contribute 
a mite, and with the alteration of one word, 
viz. by inserting parva instead of magna^ 
apply to myself that passage of Virgil, quo^ 
rum pars parva fui.*^ In his replies to these 
letters, Swift says, " The History was writ- 
ten at Windsor just upon finishing the peace; 
at vrhiqh time your fath^ and my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke had a misunderstanding with each 
other, that was attended with very bad con- 
sequences. When I came to Ireland to take 
this deanery (after the peace was made), I 
could not stay here above a fortnight, being 

called 
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galled by a hundred letters to hasten back, 
and to use my endeavours in reconciling 
those ministers. I left them the History 
you mention, which I had finished at 
Windsor to the time «f the peace. When 
I returned to England, I found their quar- 
rels and coldness increased. I laboured to 
reconcile them as much as I was ables I 
contrived to bring them to my Lord Ma- 
^ham's at St. James's. I expostulated with 
them both on being left together, but could 
not find any good consequences. I was to 
£0 to Windsor the next day with my Lord 
Treasurer: I pretended business that pre- 
vented me, expecting they would come to 
some agreement. But I followed them to 
Windsor^ where my Lord Bolingbroke told 
me that my scheme had come to nothing. 
Things wenft on ait the same rate y they grew 
more estranged evoy day. My Lord Trea- 
surer found his credit daily declining. In 
May, before the Queen died, I had my last 
meeting with them at Lord Masham's. He 
left us to^ethcr^ and I there spoke Very freely 

V2^ 
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to them both, and told them, ^* 1 would 
rtHire^ for I found all was goneJ* Lord Bo- 
liilgbroke whispered me I was ** in the right, ^* 
Tour father said, ** all would do weUP I 
told him that " / would go to Oxford on 
JMondayy since I found it was impossible to he 
(f any use*^ — I took coach to Oxford on 
Monday; went to a friend in Berkshire; 
there staid until the Queen's death, and 
then to my station here; where I staid 
twelve years, and never saw my Lord, your 
father, afterwards. They could not even 
3gree about printing the History of the four 
last years ; and therefore I have kept it to 
this time, when I determine to publish it in 
London, to the confusion of all those rascals 
who have accused the Queen and that mi- 
nistry of making a bad peace, to which that 
party entirely owes the Protestant succession. 
I was then in the greatest heart and confi- 
dence with your father the Lord Treasurer, 
as well as with my Lord Bolingbroke, and 
all others who had part in the administra- 
tion. I had all the letters from the Secre- 
tary's 
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tarfs Office during the treatyof peace : out 
of those, and what I learned from the mi- 
nistrj, I foinied that History whidi I am 
now going to public for the information of 
posterity, and to controul the most impu« 
dent falsehoods which have been published 
$ince. I wanted no kind of materials. I 
knew your father better than you could at 
th^t time : and I do impartially think him 
the most virtuous minister, and the most 
able of any, thsO: ever ^ remember to have 
read of. U j<mr Lordship has any particu" 
lar circwnutances that may fortify what I 
have 3ai4 in the History, such as letters or 
^tfaer materials, I am content that they 
should be printed at the end by way of ap^ 
pendix . I loved my Lord your father better 
tha» ^y other man in the world, akhwgh 
I had no obligation to him on the S£oipe of pre^ 
firmunt \ having been driven to this wretched 
kingdom, to whicb I was almost a stranger, by- 
bis want of power to keep me in what I oygbf 
to caU my own countty, a/though I happened t^ 
be dropt here, and was a year dd before 11^ 
vpL. I. E te^ 
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it, and, to my sorrow, did not die before I came 
iacJ^ to it again,^' 

In his answer to Mr. Lewis's letter, Swift 
jays, ** The History you mention was writ- 
ten above a year-before the Queen's death* 
I am confident you read it, as did this Lord 
Oxford. You know, on the Queen's death, 
how the peace and all proceedings were uni- 
versally condemned. This I knew would 
be done ; and the chief cause of my writing 
wasj not to let such a Queen and Ministry 
Ue under such a load of infamy, or posterity 
be so ill informed. Lord Oxford is in the 
wrong to be in pain about his father's cha- 
racter, or his proceedings in his ministry^ 
which is «o drawn, that his greatest ad-^^ 
mirers will rather censure me for partiality. 
I do not know any body but yourself who 
could give me more light than what I then 
received ; for I remember I often consulted . 
with you, and took memorials of many im- 
portant particulars which you told me, as I 
did of others, for four years together. I 
^lieve you know that Lord Bolingbroke is 

now 
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now busy In France, writing the history of 
his own time } and how much he grew to*' 
hate the Treasurer you know too well j. aad 
I know how much he hates his very memory. 
Thi^ is what the present Lord Oxford should* 
be most in pain at, not about me." 

XLI. BIRTH-DAY PREsiENTS. 

It was for a great many years a regular 
custom with Swift's most intimate friends, 
to make him some presents on his birth-day, , 
On that occasion, 30th November, 1732,. 
Lord Orrery presented him with a paper 
book, finely bound, and Dr..Delany with a. 
silver standish, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing verses. Lord Orrery's seems to have 
been nearly his first essay in poetry; for 
Swift, In a letter thanking him for the pre- 
sent, says, " Accept my most humble thanks 
for the honour done me by so excellent a 
performance on so barren a snbject \ by 
which words I anticipate the censure of all 
those who love me not, ia spite of whom it 
will be said in future age, that one of. Lord. 
E 2 Orrcr^x 



Orrerfs first 'essays in poetry were these verses 
m Dr. Swift." 

To Dr. Swift, with a Paper Book 5 by John Earl of 
Qrreiy. 

To thee, dear Swift, these spotless leaves I 

send; 
Small is the present, but sincere the friend. 
Think not so poor a book below thy care; 
MTho knows the price that thou canst make 

it bear? 
Tho* tawdry now, and like Tyralla's face, 
The specious front shines out with bor- 
rowed grace ; 
Tho' pasteboards,glitt*ringlike atinsel'dcoat, 
A rasa tabula within denote : 
Yet, if a venal and corrupted age. 
And modern vices should provoke thy rage ; 
If, warnM once more by their impending fate, 
A sinking country and an injur'd state 
Thy great assistance should again demand. 
And call forth Heason to defend the land ; 
Then shall we view these sheets with glad 
surprise, [q^es : 

Inspir'd with thought, and speaking to our 

Each 
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Each vacant space shall thqi, enrichM, di^ 

pense 
True force of eloquence, and nervous sense; 
Inform the judgment, animate the hearty 
And sacred rules of policy impart. 
The spangled cov'ring, bright with splendid 

ore, ' [more^ 

Shall xheat the sight with cauptf «ho# Ho 
But lead us inward to those golden nune^. 
Where all thy soul in native lustre shinefe. * 
So when the eye surveys some lovdy fiir, * 
With bloom of beauty, grac'd with shiape 

and air. 
How is the rapture heightened when we find 
The form excell'd by her celestial mind ? 

Verses left with a Silver Standish on the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick'i Desk on his Birth Day 5 by Dr. Dehny. 

Hither from Mexico I came. 
To serve a proud lernian dame : 
Was long submitted to her will. 
At length she lost me at Quadrille. 
Through various shapes I often pass'd. 
Still hoping to have rest at last : 

E 3 Ajid 
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•And Still ambitious to obtain 
Admittance to the patriot Dean ; 
:And sometimes got 'within his door^ 
* But soon turn'd out to serve the poor ; 
Not strolling idleness to aid| 
But honest industry decay'd. 
At length an artist purchased me, 
And wrought me to the shape you see* 

/This done, to Hermes I applied : 
•* . O Hermes ! gratify my pride ! 
".Be it my fate to serve a sage, 
!•*, The greatest genius of his age j 
** That matchless pen let me supply, 
** Whose living lines will never die T 

** I grant your suit," the god replied ;- 
And here he left me to reside. 

Verses Written bj Dean Swift, occasioned by the fore- 
going Presents. 

A Paper Book is sent by Boyle, 
Too neatly gilt for me to soil : 
Delany sends a silver Standish, 
When. I no more a pen can brandish. 

• Alluding to 9001 a year lent by the Dean, with in- 
terest, to poor tridesmen. 

Let 
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Let both around my tomb be plac'd^ 
As trophies of a muse deccas'd : 
And let the friendly lines they wri^ 
In praise of long departed wit. 
Be graved on either side in columns^ 
More to my praise than all my volumes ; 
To burst with envy, spite, and t2Lgc% 
The Vandals of the present age. 

Mrs. Pilkington having heard that Dean Swift had 
received a Paper Book from the Earl of Orrery, and 
a Sliver Standish from Dr. Delany, sent the Deatt 
en Eaglts QniU, with the following lines on the 
occasion. 

Shall then my kindred all my glory claim^ 

And boldly rob nve of eternal fame ? 

To ev'ry art my gen'rous aid I lend. 

To music, painting, poetry, a friend. 

Tis I celestial harmony inspire, 

* When fix'd to strike the sweetly warbling 

wire. 
I to the faithful canvas have consigned 
Each bright idea of the painter's mind ; 

* Quills of the harpsichord. 

£ 4 Behold 
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Behold from RaphacFs sky*dipt pencils risd 
Such heav'nlysceiies as charm the gazer'seyes* 
O let me now aspire to higher praise I 
Ambitious to transcribe your deathless lays : 
Nor them, iftuttonal bard ! my aid refuse, 
Ac<dpt me as the sei^ant of your muse ; 
Then shall the world my WondVous worth 

declare^ 
And all mankind your matchles^ pen revere.* 

XLII. MR. pope's translation OF HOMER. 

Swift's openness and candour in criticism 
cannot be more fiilly conceived than in his 
letter to Pope, on the latter's translation of 
Homer^ He says, " I borrowed your Ho- 
mer, and read it out in two evenings. If it 

* The Deau in a letter to Mrs. PiBdngton says, *f I 
never saw better verses in their kind than those you have 
been pleased to make upon me ; of which opinion are 
some particular friends of genius and taste to whom I 
venture to communicate them. I can only assure you, 
that 1 value your present as much as either of the others, 
only you must permit it to be turned into a pen ; which 
office I will perform with my own hand, and never per^ 
mit any other to use it." 

pleases 
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pleases others as wdi as xne, yoa hate got 
your end in pgo6t and reputation : yet I 
am angry at some bad rhymes and triplets^ 
and pray, in your next, do not let me have 
so I^any unjustifiable rhymes to war and 
gods. I tell you all the faults I know, only 
in one or two places, you are a little ob- 
scure; but I expected you to be so in one or 
two iitd twenty. Your notes are perfectly 
good, aiid so are your preface and essay." 

XLIII. DR. GEE. 

Dr# Gee, prebendary of Westminster^ 
who iiad written a small paper against popefj^ 
being obliged to travel for his health, af- 
fected to disguise his person, and change hi3^ 
name, zk hd passed through Portu^l, Spain,^ 
and Italy ; telling all the English he met,, 
that he was afi:aid of being murdered, or 
put into the inquisition. He was acting the 
same farce at Paris, till Mr. Prior (who was 
then secretary to the embassy) quite discon- 
certed the Doctor, by maliciously discover- 
ing the secret and offiaring to engage body 

for 
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for body^ tkat notta creature would hurt 
him, or had ever heard of him or his 
.pamphletr 

XLIV. DlALO'GtJE BBTWEEN SWIFT AN0 
ftlS LANDLORD. 

The tinree towns of Navan, Kells, and 
Trim, which lay in Swift's route on his first 
journey to Laracor, seem to have deeply ar- 
rested his attention, for he has been fre- 
quently heard to speak of the beautiful situ- 
ation of the first, the antiquity of the second, 
and the time^shaken towers of the third. 
There were three inns in Navan, each of 
which claim to this day the honour of 
having entertained Dr. Swift J It is pro- 
bable that he dined at one of them, for it is 
certain that he slept at Kells in the house of 
Jonathan Belcher j a Leicestershire man, who 
had built the inn in that town on the Eng- 
• lish model, which still exists, and, in point 
of capaciousness and convenience, would 
not disgrace the first road in England. The 

hosty 
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rliost, whether struck hj the commanding 
'Sternness of SuHft's appearance) or from na- 
toral civiHtyy shewed him into the best 
room, and waited himself at table. The 
attention of Belcher seems so £u: to have 
won upon Swift as to have produced some 
conyersadon. ** You're an EngUshman^ 
Sir r said Swift- " Yes, Sir." «* What is 
•your name?" " Jonathan Belcher, Sir/* 
<^ An Englishman and Jonathan too, in the 
town of Kells — ^who would have thought it ! 
What brought you to this country ?" *' I 
came with Sir Thomas Taylor, Siir ; and I 
believe I could reckon fifty Jonathans in my 
family." " Then you are a man of family ?" 
^' Yes, Sir; I have four sons and three 
daughters by one mother, a good woman of 
true Irish mould." '* Have you been long 
out of your native coimtry?" ** Thirty 
years. Sir." ^^ Do you ever expect to visit 
it again ?" ** Never." " Can you say that 
without a sigh ?" " I can. Sir; my family 
is my country !" ** Why, Sir, you are a 
better philosopher than those who have 

written 



mritten Tdamefer (fn the subject: tlien yotr 
are recontiled to jour fate ?" ^ I ought to 
be so ( I soli Tery happy ; I like the peojde, 
and, tbough I was not bom in Ireland, FH 
die tn k, and that's the same thing/' Sirift 
paused m deep thought for near a minute^ 
and then with much energy repeated the 
first Une of the preamble of the noted Irish 
statute—- Jj^/if Hibemis Hiherniores /— ** (Thr 
Engtiih) an tmri Irish than the Irish them- 
stlvesJ* 

XLV^ MR. JONES, CURATE OF LARACOR. , 

On the evening of the fburth day of his 
pedestrian journey, Swift reached Laracor. 
The curate of the parish was smoking his 
pipe at the door> when Swift, advancing^ 
with a hasty step, and without the least sa-i^ 
hitation, asked him his name. The good 
old pastor was so struck with the appiearance 
of Swift, and the abruptness of the question^ 
that he could scarcely articulate Jones; 
" Well then I am your master I" exclaimed 
Swift, When the curate recovered a little 

from 
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from his snrprisei he bowed in silence^ not 
the hofVL of servility, but of respect. He led 
Swift into the best room in his humble cot- 
tage, and introduced him to his wife in these 
words : *' Mary, my dear, this is the new 
vicar, our new master/' . Swift did not at* 
tempt to qualify the harshness of the e:qxre»- 
sion, though it was easy to perceive the 
cfiect it had upon Mrs. Jones ; and, as if it 
were to heighten the cBkoi, pulled a shire 
<iut ofliis pocket, and handed it to the lady, 
saying, as he stretched out his hand, '^ Ma- 
dam, if you are not too |nroud, lay that 
^diirt in your drawer, if you have one." 
Mrs. Jones obeyed in silence, but tremUed 
so violently, that it is probable the next mi« 
nute she could not tell where it was laid. 
Swift then threw himself into an arm chair,, 
and, after casting his tiyes in a supercilious 
mann^ round the room, neither the curate 
nor his wife daring to speak, condescended 
to aric, if they had any thing to eat. Hiis 
was joyfid news to Mk-s; Jones, who hoped 
that her clean dutper tablecloth, new plates. 
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and a few knives and forks, which had not 
&ir;a long time been called into use, would 
Fdax the gloomy severity of the vicar^s: 
tirow. Mr. Jones's goodness of heart readily 
suggested to him, that Swift's ill humour- 
arose froni fatigue, the badness of the roads,' 
the length of his journey, or, what was stilb 
mt)re natural, hunga:; but he could not, 
by any conjecture, get rid of his first looks, 
and the sound of his words still vibrated on^ 
his ear. Swift praised the table-cloth, the. 
order in which the plates were arranged, &c.^ 
which in an instant wiped off all the ill im-^ 
pressions Mrs. Jones had entertained. He* 
now saw that he had got the mastery, and 
was determined to keep it. 

Swift, the next morning, inquired the 
character of Mr, Jones from the parish clerk,' 
who set him forth as the best of men, and. 
the first of scholars. He was certainly well 
versed in the Greek and Roman classics,, 
and very luckily had committed most of 
them to memory in his youth, for he had 
only one or two in his library, which con-. 

sisted 
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sisted of a large Bible, Seneca's Works in> 
LatiH) Sir Walter Raleigh's. History of the* 
Worlds the first edition of Chaucer, and an 
Almanac almost as old as himself* Mrs. 
lones likewise came in for her share of: 
praise, particularly for afiability to inferiors. 
She was descended from one of the oldest 
families in the county ; nay, it n^as even said. 
that there was a small sprig of nobility in the 
maternal line. 

At Laracor, Swift had sufficient time to 
reflect on the situation into which his for-'^ 
tune had thrown him. He, that lately 
shone as the ficst star, in the constellation of 
wit, was now condemned to converse witk^ 
rustics, in many of whom, however, he 
found rich veins of native genius^ and sparks 
of imagination, that even poverty could not 
extinguish. He was. surrounded with Sin 
thatched, mud^walled cottages, with two or 
three shattered windows, and a chimney 
perhaps, by way of ornament : . tillage was in 
so low a state that a trace of the plough was 
scarcely perceptible, even on ^ plains ', and 

a few 
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a few wtetcbed cabins wo*e dimly scatta^ 
over the iace of the country, with a mansion 
here and there, \duch bespoke the vanity, 
mther than the ease and iitdependence, of 
its inmates. In such a situation we can 
hardly suppose that his mind was otherwise 
employed than in plans to regam his liberty, 
and better the ccmdition of his future life. 

XLVI. ROGER cox. 

• We have already described Roger's dress. 
The scarlet waistcoat soon caught Swift's 
eye; Rc^er bowed, and observed, that he 
wore scarlet because he belonged to the 
church tmliUmt I 

XLVIU LARACOR CH^KCH. 

Swift was impatient to see the church. It 
was in a most miserable plight indeed. 
^ What !" exclaimed Swift in a tone of the 
utmost indignation, ^* could your last vicar — 
why he must have been a wretch indeed, to 
peraut the house of God to sink in ruins 
under his eye." " Why,'* said Roger, 

" please 
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** please your reverence, our last vicar lived 
BY the church, but he did not live IN it j. 
and we, the poor sheep of such a shepherd, 
thought it was the finest pinfold in the 
world." 

XLVIII. THE CHtJIlCH YARD. 

After viewing the church. Swift walked 
into the chyrch yard, and asked many par- 
ticular questions of Roger concerning those 
that slept in it. He was much pleased with 
$ome of Roger's moral reflections, and pai> 
ticularly with his account of the Reverend 
Mr. Wilson^ the last curate of the parish, 
who, after discharging, in the most exem- 
plary manner, the useful duties of his ofHce 
for forty-six years, led the way to " brighter 
worlds" in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age, universally lamented. Swift was ^o 
affected by the recital of the simple annals 
of this good man's life, that he lost no time 
in placing a stone over his remains, with 
this emphatical inscription—" Resurgam** 

vot. I. F XLir. 
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XLIX. THE UPSTART. 

There was one character which, throHgh 
life, always kifidled Swifi's indignation, tie 
haughty f presuming f tyrannizing upstart/ A 
person of this description chanced to reside 
in the parish of Lafacor. Swift omitted no 
opportunity of humbling his pride ; ' but, as 
he was as ignorant as msotent, he was 
obliged to accommodate the coarseness of 
the lash to the callosity of the back^ The 
following lines hhve been found, written by 
Swift upon this man 4 

*t ^ — The rased ! that's too mild a name ; 
Does he forget from whence hd* came ? 
Has he forgot from whence he sprung ? 
A iiYushroom in a bed of dung ; 
A maggot in a cake of fat, 
The offspring of a beggar's brat. 
As ^ek delight to creep in mud, 
To eels, we may. compare his blood ; 
His blood delights in mud to run ; . 
Witness his lazy, lousy son I 

PdPd 



Puff'd up with pride and insolence, 
Without a grain of common sense. 
Sec with what consequence he stalks. 
With what pomposity he talks ; 
8tc how the gaping crowd admire 
The stupid blockhead and the liar. 
How long shall vice triumphant reign ? 
How long shall mortals bend to gain ? 
How long shall virtue hide her face, 
And leave her votaries in disgrace ? 
-—Let indignation fire my strains. 
Another villain yet remairts— 
Let purse-proud C ' - ** ft next approach, 
With what an air he mounts his coach I 
A cart would best bfccortie the knave, 
A dirty parasite and Slave ; 
felis heart in poison deeply dipt. 
His tongue with oily accents tipt| 
A smile stiir ready at command. 
The pliant bow, the forehead bland — ** 
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L^ PASTORALS. 



Swift's-idea of pastoral writing seems to 
have comprised a very extensive range of 
subjects. His Dialogue between Dermot 
and Sheelah is an excellent example of pas- 
toral ridicule, as he terms it. He says, 
** A young Quaker who writes verses to his 
mistress, not very correct, but in a strain 
purely what a poetical Quaker should do, 
commending her look, habit, &c. has givea 
me a hint that a set of ^aker pastorals 
might succeed : it is a fruitful subject, and 
pastoral ridicule is not exhausted, and a 
porter, footman, or chairman's pastoral 
might do well. Or what think you of a 
'Newgate pastoral among the whores and 
ihieves there ?'* 

LI. RELUCTANCE TO WRITE LETTERS. 

There are few people, I imagine, who 
have not felt the tmth of the following ob- 
rservation : ** I believe there is not a more 
miserable malady than an unwillingness to 

write 
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write letters to our best friends, and a man 
might be philosopher enough in finding out 
reasons for it. One thing is clear, that it 
shews the mighty difierence between friend-* 
ship and love ^ for a lover, as I have heard^ 
is always scribbling to his mistress." 

LII. MAN. 

Swift's real and undisguised opinion of 
human nature cannot be more strongly seeir 
than in a passage in his correspondence; 
where he says, ^* I hate and detest that ant" 
tnal called man as a general species, though 
I love individuals. I have materials towards 
a treatise proving the £ilsity of that deHni^ 
tion animal rationale^ and to shew it should 
be only rationis capax. Upon this great 
foundation of misanthropy (though not in 
Timon's manner) the whole building of my 
Travels* is erected, and I never will have 
peace of mind till all honest men are of my 
opinion." 
' , ' ' ' » " ' 111.^ 

♦ Gulliver's. 

F 3 Lord 
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Lord Boluigbroke, in a letter to Swiftr 
loth December lyijj aaysji *^ Tour define 
tion of anhnai ratioms^ instead of the com«i 
mon one tmmal rathfiabf will Hot bear ex^ 
amuiation } ddine but reason, and you will 
tec why y«eur distinction it no better than 
that of the pontiff Cotia between mala 
iLATio and BONA Ratio/* 

Pope, noticing Swift's first obsenration, 
says, ** I entef as fuUy as you can desire into 
your principle of^ loVe of individuals : and I 
think the way to have a public spirit, is first 
to have a private one; for who can believe, 
said a friend of mine, that any man can 
care for a hundred thousand people, who 
never cared for one ? No ill humoured man 
can ever be a patriot, any more than he can 
be a firiend." 

Palisot, in his play caQcd " I*e PhilosQ$> 
phe," admirably ridicules this general un«^ 
distinguishing />Md»vMn^, as it is called, in 
exclusion of the more private and limited 
afiections ; where he makes <me of the cha- 
racters say, ** II atmt\f<mt le mondey pour 

t^ aimer 
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n^ aimer personnel Pope has. also very hap- 
pily illustrated the idea in his £s$ay on 
Man.: 
** As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake/* &e« 

LIU. SCARCE ARTICLES. 

. *' The following articles bear a Ycry high 
value on account of their scarcity at pre- 
sent in this country." The observation is 
equally applicaWe at the present dayt 

Chastity — in married life* 

Sincerity — in patriotism. 

Honour — am^ng Momies. 

Friendship-r-fvfifi&0f// itittrest. 

Jjnt^-^thiut deceit. 

Charity — witb§ut ostentation. 

Hontsty-^ift parish ofictrs. 

Fair play-^^won^ gamblers. 
V Bemtj'^Vfitiotst pride. 
. An advocate — tvithout a fee. 
.. A p9Jrson— practising what he prtf esses* 
. A fashionaWc man — nvithmt fopperj^ 

A fashionable "yHovaxa^^ithotst paint. ^ 
F 4 A sanctified 
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A sanctified look — without hypocrisy* 
A prude — without incontinence. 
A blustering man — without cowardice. 
A subaltern officer — with money. 
A Jew — without usury. 
Opposition — without a sinister view. 
Admixiisiintion^nattentive to private in* 
terest. 

Liv. swift's description of himself* 

In 1 713, Swift addressed to Lord Oxford 
an imitation of the seventh epistle of the 
first book of Horace. In this he gives a very 
humc^ous account of his first introduction 
to his Lordship, then Secretary Harley, the 
progress of their acquaintance, his appoint- 
ment to the Deanery of St.Patrick^s; and, 
after detailing all the vexations attendant on 
his new preferment^ he concludes with an 
oblique hint, expressing his great anxiety to 
change his situation in Ireland for any pre- 
ferment in England. The following de- 
scription of himself, on his first introduction 
to Harley, is highly characteristic : 

" A clergyman 
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** A clergyman of special note 

For shuxming those of his own coat ; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 

Take care betimes to nm him down. 

No libertine^ nor over-nice, 

Addicted to no sort of vice. 

Went where he pleased, said what he thought, 

*Not rich, but ow*d no man t groat ; 

In state opinions a la mode, 

He hated Wharton like a toad, 

Had given the faction many a wound. 

And libell'd all the junto round ; 

Kept company with men of wit. 

Who often fathered what he writ 5 

His works were hawk*d in every streetr 

But seldom rose above a sheet ; 

Of late indeed the paper statjip 

Did very much his genius cramp ; 

And since he could not spend his fire^ 

He now intended to retire." 



• I Tenul cenou, sine crimine notum 

Et properare loco, & cessare, & quaerere', & uti ! 
Gaudeiitezn, 

LV. 
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LV. SIR JOHN VANBURGH^S HOUSE. 

This houae wgs iHiih from the rums of 
Whitehall that vfus burnt. Joiras the 
painter lived in \t after Sir John Vaoimrg^ i 
and Pope, in one 6f his letters^ calls it the 
Goose Fje Houses by which name it has 
ever since been known. Its last owner was 
General Sir Charles Stuart> brother of the 
Marquis of Bute* and is now occupied by 
his widow. 

Capacious house ! 'tis own'd by all, 

Thou*rt well contrived, tho' thou art ^aU ; 

For ev'ry wit in Britain*! isle 

May lodge within thy spacious pile ; 

Like Bacchusy thou, as poets feign. 

Thy mother burnt, art bom again ; 

Born like a Phosnix horn the flame. 

But neither bulk nor shapt the same \ 

As animals of largest size 

Corrupt to maggots, worms, and flies ! . 

A type of modern wit and style. 

The rubbish of an ancient pile \ . 

So 
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So chemists boast they have a powV, 
From the dead ashes of a flowV 
Some faint resemblance to produce 
But not the virtue^, taste, or juice j 
So modern rhymers wisely blast 
The poct^ of ages past ; 
Which after they have overthrown, 
They from its ruins build their own. 

LVI. BOOKS. 

Why should not books, the children of 
the brain, have the honour to be christened 
with, a variety of names, as well as other 
children of quality ? " Our famous Dryden 
has ventured to proceed a point farther, en* 
deavouring to introduce also a multiplicity* 
of godfathers, which is an improvement of 
much more advantage upon a very obvious 
account. It is a pity this admirable invent 
tion has not been better cultivated, so as to 
grow by this time into general imitation, when 
such an authority serves it for a precedent.'^ 
Swift's enmity to Dryden was notorious. 

* See Virgil translated, &c. ; he dedicated the diffe* 
rent Books of the Eaeid to different patrons. 
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LVII. ANSWERERS TO BOOKd. 

Common answerers to books are like aok 
nuals that grow about a young tree^ and 
seem to vie with it for a summer, but fall 
and die with the leaves in autumn, and are 
never heard of any more. 

LVIII. MODERN PREFACES. 

The modems will by no means let slip a 
preface or dedication without some notable 
distinguishing stroke to isurprise the reader 
at the entry, and kindle a wonderful expec- 
tation of what is to ensue. " Such,"" ob- 
serves Swift, " was that of a most ingenious 
poet, who, soliciting his brain for something 
new, compared himself to the hangman^ and 
his patron to the patient :■ this was hsigna 
recenSf indictum ore aUo!^ 

LIX. WIT» 

Wit has its walks and purlieus, out of 
which it may not stray the breadth of an 
hair, upon peril of being lost. 

LX. 
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LX. PRAISE. 

Praise was originally a pensicm paid by 
the world \ but the moderns ^ finding the 
trouble and charge too great in collecting it, 
have lately bought out the fee simple ; since 
which time the right of presentation is 
wholly in ourselves. 

LXI. POETRY. 

Poetry is frequently a preferment obtained 
by the transferring of propriety, and a con- 
founding of meum and tuum, 

LXII. SATIRE. 

- Satire, when general, being levelled at 
all, is never resented for an offence by any } 
siQce every individual pei^on makes bold to 
understand it of others, and very wisely re** 
moves his particular part of the burthen 
upon the shoulders of the world, which are 
broad enough and able to bear it. " Tis but 
a ball bandied to and fro, and every man 
carries a racket about him to strike it from 
lumself among the rest of the company," 
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LXIII. niBLtC SPISAKINC. 

Wkoever has an ambition of being heard 
in a crowd, must press, and squeeze, and 
thrust, and climb, with indefatigable pains, 
till he has exalted himself to a certain de- 
gree of altitude above them. Now, in all 
assemblies, though you wedge them' ever so 
close, we may observe this peculiar pro- 
perty, that over their heads there is room 
enough, but how to reach it is the difficult 
point. 



k evadere ad aurai 



Hoc opus, hie labor est. 

LXIV. ADVANTAGES OF A SUPERIOR POSI- 
TION OF PLACE. 

The air being a heavy body, and there- 
fore, according to the system of Epicurus,* 
continually descending, must needs be more 
so when loaden and pressed down by W6rds, 
which are also bodies of much weight and 

* Lucret. lib. 2. 

gravity. 



gravity, a$ is manifest firom those deep ii»- 

pressions they make atid leave trpon tis, and 

therefore must be delivered from a due 

altitude, or else they will neither carry a 

good aim, m>r fall doMm with a sufficient 

force* 

Corpcn-eam qaoqoe ftfiim voeem conftaFe fatendum es^. 
£t gonitum, ^utmiiM poMunt impeBere 9«n9int. 

LXV* A TO0N<3 JttJfMroH. 

Swift^s idea of the terror of a young au- 
thor at the fiery ordeal, through which he 
must p^ on the commencement of his lite- 
tary career, with the gradual disappearance 
of his fears, is highly striking and corre^ : 
k is in his epistle to Dr. Delany. 

** As some raw youth in country bted^ 
To arms by thirst of honour led ; 
When at a skirmish first he hears 
The bullets whistling round his ear5. 
Will duck his head aside, will start. 
And fbel a tfembling^ his heart ; 
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nrill 'scaping oft' without a wounds 

Lessens the terror of the sound ; 

Fly bullets now as thick as hops ! 

He runs into a cannon's chops ; 

-r-An author thus who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and shame ; 

When first in print, you see him dread 

Each pop-gun levell'd at his head v 

The lead yon critic's quill contains 

Is destin'd to beat out his brains ; 

As if he heard loud thunders roll. 

Cries, Lord have mercy on his soul! 

Concluding that another shot 

Would strike him dead upon the spot \ 

But, when with squibbing, slashing, popping. 

He cannot see one creature dropping. 

That missing fire, or missing aim. 

His life is safe, I mean his fame. 

The danger past, takes heart of grace. 

And looks a critic in the face* 

LXVI. MR. GAT. 

Gay, ** principally," as be says in a letter 
to Swift, ** by making use of those friends 

which 
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which I owe entirely to you^* was appointee^ 
Secretary to Lord Clarendon^ Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Hanover 5 on which occasion 
the Lord Treasurer (Oxford) had promised 
to fit him out, which gave rise to the foU 
lowing lines by way of petition : 

Vnx no more to converse with the swains, 

But go where fine people resort : 
One can live without money on plains, 

But never without it at court. 
Jf, when with the swains I did gambol^ 

I array'd me in silver and blue ; 
"When abroad and in courts I shall ramble, 

Pray, my Lord, how much money will do-? 

•LXVIU STOCK-JOBBERS. 

Swift's account of the origin of the term 
** Bears," in the language of this worthy 
fraternity, differs from the common one. 
He says, ** He who sells that of which he is 
not possessed, is said, proverbially, to sell 
the beards shiny while the bear runs in the 
w^oods : and it being common fpr stock-job- 

vol-. I. G bers 
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bers to make contracts for transferring stock 
at a ftiture time, though they were not pos- 
sessed of the stock to be transferred, they 
were called sellers of bear-skins, or Bean" 
1 cai^not but think that the epithet vctore 
probably arises from the general character of 
this animal for trampling under Joat '^ which 
agrpes with their department of business^ 
viz. to keep down the stocks. 

LXVIII. LORD OXFORD. 

Swjft's friendship for Lord Oxford seems 
to have been warm and disinterested. In 
his Journal to Stella, soon after the Lord 
Treasurer's forced resignation, he says, 
" I told Lord Oxford I would go with him 
when he was out, and now he begs it of me, 
I cannot refuse him. I meddle not with his 
faults, as he was a minister of state, but you 
know his personal kindness to me was exces- 
sive. He distinguished and chose me above 
all other men, while he was great, and his 
letter to me the other day was the most 
foQving imaginable." 

I.XIX. 
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LXIX. LORD HALIFAX. 

Lord Halifax had a fine geniiB for poetrj, 
^tnd employed his more youthful part of life 
in the cultivation of that talent. He was 
distinguished by the name of Mwse Moan' 
tague^ having ridicided, jointly with Mat- 
thew Prior, Mr. Dryden's famous poexzt^ of 
the Hind and Fanth^ ; the parody is drawn 
from Horace's fable of the City Mouse and 
Country Mouse : but afterwards, upon Mr. 
Mountaguc's promotion to the Chantellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, Prior, with good 
humoured vexation at seeing his friend pre- 
ferred and himself neglected, concludes an 
epistle, written in the year 1698, to Fleet* 
wood Shepherd, Esq. with these three lines : 

My friend Charles Mountague's preferred ; 

Nor would I liayj it long observed. 

That one mouse eats while Vother's1tart*d, 

Lord Halifax always paid the utmost atten- 
tion to Swift, and overloaded him with 
compliments and promises, with which he 
could not have found a man more unlikely 
G 2 Vi 
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to be deceived. Oa the 6th October, 
1 709, he wrote in these words to Swift : 
'^ I am quite ashamed f<^ myself and xtij 
friends tp see you left in ^ pl^ce so in^^paUe^ 
of tasting you i and to s^e so much meritt 
and so great qi^alities^ unrev^arded by those 
who are sensible of them. Mt« Addison and 
I arc entered into a new confederacy, never 
to giye over the pursuit, nor to cease re- 
minding those who c^ serve you, till your 
\yorth is placed in that light it ought to shine. 
Dr. South holds out still, but he cannot be 
immortal. The situation of his prebend* 
would mal;e me doubly concerned in serving 
you : and, upon all occasions that shall offer, 
I will be your constant solicitor, your sincere- 
admirer, and your unalterable friend. I 

am, &C. HALIFAX." 

Swift wrote thus on the back of this letter : 
*^ I kept this letter as a true origin al of cour" 
tiers and court promises j" and in the first leaf 



* Dr. South was Prebendary of Westminster 5 but 
4id not die till July 8lb, 1716. 

of 
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of a small printed book, entitled Porsies 
Chretiennes de Mons, Joilivet^ he wrote these 
words: ** Given me by my Lord Halifax^ 
May 3^, 1 709 ; / begged it of him ^ and desired 
him to remember it was the only favour I ever 
received from him or his party, ^^ 

LXX. DR. BERKELEY. 

Swift thus happily ridicules Dr. Berkeley's 
system maintained in his book, where he 
attempts to prove, that all things supposed, 
to depend upon a material world, subsist 
only in idea. He had just at this time re- 
covered from a violent fever. ** Poor phi- 
losopher Berkeley has now 'the idea of 
health, which was very hard to produce in' 
him ; for he had an idea of a strange fever 
upon him so strong, that it was very hard to 
destroy it by producing a contrary one." 

LXXI. DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

The gloomy feelings which Swift encou- 
raged on finding himself condemned, in all 
probability, to pass the remainder of his 
G 3 days 
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days in Ireland, produced a strong effect 
upon his health and spirits. He considered 
himself as driven into perpetual exile, and 
bade a final adieu to his friendsi whom he 
desired to endeavour to forget him, as he 
should them ; that they might not be ha* 
rassed by the recollection of pleasures, a re- 
turn of which they could never hope for. 
Between Swift and Dr. Arbuthnot there had 
always existed the most intimate and unre*. 
served friendship. How much that excel- 
lent man felt on this occasion may be best 
seen in his Own words : " Dear Friend, the 
last sentence of your letter quite kiUs me* 
Never repeat that melancholy tender word^ 
that you will endeavour to forget me. I am 
sure I never can forget you, till I meet with 
(what is impossiUe) another whose conver* 
sation I can delight in so much as Dr. Swift's^, 
and yet that is the smallest thing I ought 
to value you for. That hearty sincere friend- 
ship, that plain and open ingenuity in HI 
your commerce, is what I am sure I never: 
can find in another man. I shall want often - 

a feithfiil 
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a faithful monitor, one that would vindicate 
mc behind my back, and tell me my faults 
to my fece. God knows I write this with 
tears in my eyes." 

LXXII. A TRUE CWTIC. 

A true critic hath one quality in common 
with a whore and an alderman, never to 
change his title or his nature* 

XXXni* DESCRIPTION OF A PRIME 
MINISTER. 

The result of all Swift's acute observation 
and experience is exhausted in his description 
of a prime minister in the voyage to Brob- 
dingnab ; a stronger satire upon those with 
whom he was in habits of daily intimacy can- 
not be conceived. He says, " I told him (the 
King) that the first or chief minister of state 
was a creature wholly exempted from joy 
and grief, love and hatred, pity and anger ; 
at least makes use of no other passions, 
but a violent desire of wealth, power, and 
titles } that he applies his words to all uses* 
G 4 except 
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€xcq)t to the indication of his mind ; that 
he never tells a truth but with intent that 
you should take it for a lie, nor a lie but 
with a design that you should take it for a 
truth ; that those he speaks worst of be- 
Wnd their backs, arc in the surest way of 
preferment^ and whenever he begins to 
praise you to others, or to yourself, you arc 
from that day forlorn. The worst marks 
you can receive is a promise, especially when 
it is confirmed with an oath ; after which, 
every wise man retires, and gives over all 
hopes/' 

LXXIV. GRUB STREET. 

That Swift was a frequent contributor to 
the amusement which the town received 
from this memorable resort of all the scrib- 
blers of the day, appears from one of his 
ovm letters, where he says, ** Grub-street 
has but ten days to live ; then an act of Par- 
liament takes places, that ruins it by taxin^r 
♦very half-sheet at a halfpenny. I plied it 
pretty close the last fortnight, and published 

at 
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at least seven penny papers of my own, be- 
sides some of other people's." 

LXXV. EARL OF GODOLPHIN. 

The Whigs lost a great support in the 
death of the Earl of Godolphin.* Swift 
says, " It is a good jest to hear the ministers 
talk of him now with humanity and pity, 
because he is dead, and can do them no 
more hurt.^ 

LXXVI. LADY ORKNEY. 

This lady's influence, it appears, did not 
tcriTiinate with the death of her royal master. 
Swift at least seems to give some importance 
to her advice. He says, " Lady Orkney, 
the late King's mistress, and I are grown 
mighty acquaintance* She is the wisest wq»- 
man I ever saw, and the Lord Treasurer 
made great use of her advice in ibt late change 
(f affairs:' 



* He died September 15th, 1712. 

Lxxvn. 
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LXXVII. SAVAGHE, EARL OF RIVERS. 

In a letter to Mrs. Dingley, Swift gives 
this odd description of this nobleman's will. 
He says, " Did I tell you of Lord Rivers's 
will ? He has left a legacy to about twenty 
paultry old whores by name, and not a far- 
thing to any friend, dependant, or relation : 
he has left from his only child, Lady Barry- 
more, her mother's estate, and given the 
whole to his heir male, a popish priest, a 
seeond cousin, who is now Earl Rivers, and 
whom he used in his life like a footman : 
after him it goes to his chief wench and 
bastard. The Lord Treasurer and Lord 
Chamberlain are executors of this hopeftil 
win. I loved the man, and detest his me- 
mory.*' 

LXXVIII. A BOLD TRUTH. 

Swift must have often experienced the 
truth of this observation : '* To speak a bold 
truth, it is a fatal miscarriage so ill to order 
affairs, as to pass for a fooi'm one company, 

when 
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when in another you might be treated as a 
philosopher. Eity quod gaudeas te in ista loca 
venissij ubi aliquid sapere vidtrereP 

LXXIX. INFLUENCE OF DIET AND Gtl- 
MATE, &C. 

Though the following observation has a 
fanciful appearance, there is certainly much 
truth in it. 

** If we take a survey of the greatest actions 
that have been performed in the world under 
the influence of single men ^ which are, the 
tstahlishment of new empires by conquest j the ad» 
vance and progress of new schemes in philosophy ^ 
and the contriving, as well as propagating, (f 
new reHgkms ; we shall find the authors of 
them all to have been persons whose natural 
reason had admitted great revolutions from 
their diet> their education, the prevalency . 
of some certain temper, together with the* 
particular influence of air and climate*" 



LXZX. 
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LXXX. DISPUTANTS. 

*' Disptitants are for the most part like 
unequal scales, where the gravity of one side 
advances the lightness of the other." * 



* This was happily exemplified a few years ago in aa 
honourable competition for fame between the scholars of 
04W two great seminaries, Eton and Westminster. The 
former had produced a periodical work, called th« 
Microcosm, which justly o'*tained considerable ap- 
plause. The latter, determined not to be outdone, 
shewed their laudable emulation in bringing out shortly 
afterwards a work similar in plan, called the Tripler ; 
but unfortunately, exult'uig too much in a supposed 
superiority, they added a frontispiece, representing jus- 
tice holding a pair of scales, in which were the Etonians 
kicking the beam, and busily occupied in blowing soap- 
bubbles (an allusion to the name of their work) from a 
tobacco-pipe, while the preponderance of intruisic merit 
in the Triflers sunk them to the bottom of the scale. 
The Etonians replied very successfully in the following 
epigram, which has been generally attributed to Mr. 
Cauining. 

What mean you by this print so rare. 

Ye wits, of Eton jealous? 
But that your rivals soar in airy 

And you are heavy fellows ! 
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LXXXl. DUCHESS OP MARLBOROUGH. 

*^ The Lord Treasurer shewed us a small 
picture of the Queen, enamelled work, and 
9et in gold, worth about twenty pounds, 
vhich she gave to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough set in diamonds. Whei^ the 
Duchess was leaving England, she took off 
all the diamonds, and gave the jncture to 
pne Mrs. Higgins (an old intriguing woman 
whom every body knows) bidding her make 
the best of it she could. Lord Treasurer^ 
sent to Mrs. Higgins for this picture, and 
gave her one hundred pounds for it. Waai 
ever such an ungrateful** beast asi that Duch« 
ess, or did you ever hear such a story ? 
I suppose the Whigs will not believe it. 
She takes off the diamonds, and gives away 
the picture to an insignificant woman, as, a 
thing of no consequence ; and gives it her 
to sell, like a piece of old fashioned plate.'* 
If this anecdote of the Duchess be true, it 

proves 
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proves that all the stories aboot hcTj at least, 
were not calumnies. 

UaXIU SUPERFICIAL, IGNORANT, AND 
LEARNED READJ^RS. 

Swift, in the Tale of a Tub, makes a very 
happy division of his readers. He says, 
•• Readers may be divided into three classes ; 
the superficial, the ignorant, and the learn- 
ed : and I have with much felicity fitted my 
pen to the genius «nd advantage c£ each. 
The superficial reader will be strangely pro- 
^K>ked to /^sw^^/rr;- which clears the breast 
and the lungs, is sovereign against the spleen^ 
and the most innocent of all </f//r^//V/. The 
ignorant reader, between whom and the for- 
mer the distinction is extremely nice, will 
find himself disposed to stare^ which is an 
admirable remedy for ill eyes, serves to raise 
and -enliven the spirits, and wonderfully help 
perspiration. But the reader truly learned^ 
chiefly for whose benefit I wake when others 
sleep, and sleep when others wake, will here 

find 
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find sufficient matter to employ his specula- 
tions for the rest of his life.** 

LXXXIII. SCLAVONIAN PROVERB, 

The old Sclavonian prorerb said welly that 
it is with men as with asses^ Soever would 
leep them fast must find a very good hold at 
their ears\ yet I think wc may affirm that 
it hath been verified by repeated experience^ 
Effugiet tamen hoc sceleratus vinculo ProttuU 

LXXXIV. PERE d'oRLEANS. 

Well fere the heart of that noble Jesuit 
who first adventured to confess in print, 
that books must be suited to their several 
seasons, like dress, and diet, and diversions : 
** and better fere our noble nation," exclaims 
Swift, " for refining upon this, among other 
French modes. I am living fast to see the 
time when a book that misses its tide, shall 
be neglected a5 the moon by day, or like 
mackarel a week after the season*" 



LXXXV, 



I 
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LXXXV. A beggar's WEDDING, 

As Swift was fond of scenes in low Kfe, 
he missed no opportunity of being present at 
them, wh^n they fell in hb way. Once 
irhcn he was in the country he received in- 
telligence that there was to be a beggar's 
wedding in the neighbourhood. He was 
resolved not to miss the opportunity of see- 
ing so curious a ceremony, and that he might 
«njoy the whole completely, proposed to 
Dr. Sheridan that he should go thither dis- 
^iseii as a blind fiddler, with a bandage 
over hk eyes, and he would attend him as 
his man to lead him. Thus accoutred, they 
reached the scene of action, where the blind 
fiddler was received with joyful shouts. 
They had plenty of meat and drink, and 
plied the fiddler and his man with more 
than was agreeable to them. Never was a 
more joyous wedding seen. They sung, 
they danced, told their stories, cracked 
jokes, &c. in a vein of humour more enter- 
:r:aining to the two guests than they probably 

could 
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could have found in any other meeting on a 
like occasion. When' they wese about to 
depart, they pulled out their leather pouches^ 
and rewarded the fiddler very handsomely. 

The next day, the Dean and the Doctor 
walked out in their usual dress, aiid found 
their companions of the preceding evening 
scattered about in different parts of the road 
and the neighbouring village, all begging 
their charity in doleful strains, apd telling 
dismal stories of their distress. Among 
these they found some upon crutches, who 
had danced very nimbly at the weddipg; 
others stone blind, who were perfectly clear 
sighted at the feast. The Doctor distributed 
»nong them the money which he had ro« 
ceived as his pay; but 'the Dean, who mor^ 
tally hated these sturdy vagrants, rated them 
soundly ; told them in what manner he had 
been present at the wedding, and was let 
into their roguery; and assured them, if 
they did not immediately apply to honest 
labour, he would have them taken up, »ftd 
sent to gaol. Whereupon the l^me once 

VOL- I* H more 
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more recovered their legs, and the blind 
their eyes, so as to make a very precipitate 
retreat. 

LXXXVI. A C^AKER's LETTER FROM PHI- 
LADELPHIA TO JONATHAN SWIFT IN 
DUBLIN. 

Chilad, March the 29th, 1729. 

Friend Jonathan Swift, 
. Having been often greatly amused by thy 
Tale, .&c. &c. and being now loading a small 
ship for Dublin, I have sent thee a gammon^ 
the product o£ the wilds of America ; which 
perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy 
table, since it is only designed to let thee 
know that thy wit and parts are here in 
esteem, at this distance from the place of 
thy residence. Thee needs ask no questions 
who this comes ft-om, since I am a perfect 
stranger to thee. 

LXXXVII. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

Swift says, in a letter to Mrs. Dingley, 
" I played at one-and-thirty with the Lord 

Treasurer 
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Treasurer and his family the other night*. 
He gave us all twelve-^nce a piece to hcfgisi 
with. It put me in mind of Sir William 
TempU:* Sir William treated Swift with sq 
little liberality^ after encouraging him to 
hope he would provide for him, that it was 
like giving him a shilling to begin the wotld 
with. 

Lxxxviii. Cromwell's notion of 

LIBERTY of CONSCIENCE. 

Liberty of conscience, properly speakings 
b no more than the liberty of possessing our 
own thoughts and opinions, which every 
man enjoys without fear of a magistrate:: 
but how far he shall publicly act in pursu^ 
ance of those opinions is to be regulated by 
the laws of the country. Cromwell's notion 
upon this article was natural and right; 
when, upon the surrender of a town in Ire- 
land, the popish governor insisted upon an 
article for liberty of conscience, Cromwell 
^said, he meddled withno man's conscience;; 
H 2 but 
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but if, by liberty tf conscience^ the governor 
meant the liberty of the tnassj he had express 
iMtiers from the Parliament of England 
against admitting any such liberty at alL 

LZXXIZ. aiSHOP BUilNST. . 

This author isi in the most part, the worst 
qualified for an historian that I ever inct 
with. His style is rough, full of impropri- 
isties ; his expressions often Scotch, and such 
as are used b^ the meanest people. His 
observations are mean and trite, and very 
often false. His Secret Histcny is gener^y 
saade up of coSee-house scandal^, or 9k best 
from reports at the third, or fourth, or fifth 
hand. The account of the PreteiKler's birth 
would onlybecomean old woman m a chim* 
ney comar« After all, he was a man of 
generosity and good nature, and very com* 
municattve ; but, in his last ten years, was 
absolutely party mad, and fancied he saw 
popery under every budu H^ haih told 
biemany passfi^es not mentioiied in his His- 
tory^ aed maay th^t ztt, but with «ei7cral 

circumstances 
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Circumstances suppressed or altered. He 
never gives a good character without one 
essential point, that the person was tender 
to' dissenters. 

Setting up for a maxirtty laying down for ^ 
maxim, daft upy and some other word$ and 
phrases, he uses many hundred times. 

Cut out for a court, a pardoning planet, 
clnpt up, left in the lurch, the mob,outed, a 
great beauty, went roundly to work : all these 
phrases, used by the vulgar, shew him to 
have kept mean or illiterate company in his 
youth. 

xc. abbe' gautier. 

To-night I must see the Abb6 Gautier to 
get some particulars for my History.* It 
was he who was first employed by France in 
the overtures of peace, and I have not had 
time this month to see him. He is but t 
puppy too ! 

♦ Probably that of the peace of Utrecht. 

H 3 xcu 
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XCI. LOVE. 



k 



The other day, Lady Orkney and I had 
a long discourse about love. She told me a 
saying of her sister Fitzharding, • which I 
thought excellent, that in men desire begets 
love, and in women, love begets desire. 

XCII. DUKE OF HAMILTON AND LORD 
MOHUN. 

This morning at eight, my man brought 
me word of the most terrible accident that 
hath almost ever happened 5 that the, Duke 
of Hamilton had fought with Lord Mohun, 
and killed- him, and was brought home 
wounded: in short, they fought at seven 
this niMorning : The dog Mohun was killed 
on the spot -, but, while the Duke was over 
him, Mohun, shortening his sword, stabbed 
him in at the shoulder to the heart. The 
Duke was helped towards the Cake House 
by the ring in Hyde Park (where they 
fought), and died on the grass before he 
could reach the house, and was brought 

home 
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home in his coach by eight, while the poor 
Duchess was asleep. Macartney and one 
Hamilton wer^ the seconds^ who fought 
likewise, and are both fled. I am toId> that 
a footman of Lord Mohim's stabbed the 
Duke, • and some say that Macarthey'did so 
too. Mohun gave the affront, and yet sent 
the challenge. I am infinitely concerned 
for the poor Duke, who was a frank, ho- 
nest, good naturied man. I loved him very 
well, and I think he loved me better. He 
had the greatest mind in the worid to have 
me* go with him to France, but durst; hot 
tell it me; and those he did tell, said I 
could not be spared, which was true. 

XCIII. THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR'S MESr 
SAGE TO SWIFT, 

** This day se'nnight, after I hgd been talk- 
ing at court with Sir William Wyndham, 
the Spanish Ambassador came to him, and 
said he heard that was Dr. Swift, and de- 
sired him to tell me, that his master, and 
the King of France and the Queen, were 
H 4 obliged 
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Dbiiged to Ttic more thati to any man in Eu- 
rope ; so ifc bowtd^ and ^hook hands, &c* 
I todc it Tcry wdl of him.*' It may, pcr- 
ba(>% be thought strange, that Swift should 
be gratified by being told he was the best 
friend of the enemies of his country. 

arciir. dk. parnell. 

1 gave Lord Bcdit^hrdce a poem of Par- 
ncll*s.* I made Parnell insert some com- 
pfiments in it to his Lordship. He is ex- 
trabely ideased with it, and read some parts 
«f it to-day to the Lord Treasurer, who 
liked it as much : and, indeed, he outdoes 
all our poets here at barVlengtli. Lord 
Bolingbroke has ordered me to bring him to 
dinner on Christmas Day. It may one day 
do Psurnell a kindness. 



♦ It is not in the collection published by Mr. Popfe 
in 1726, but it is printed in Dr. Pameirs posthumous 
worlesy p, 24B, published at Dublin in 1758, and en- 
litJcd, On Queen Anne^s peace, 1718. 
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XCV. MACARTMBT* 

We hear Macartney is gone OTer to Ire- 
land. Was it not comical for a gentleman 
to be set upon by lughwaymen^ and to tdl 
them he was Macartney ? * upon which they 
brought him to a justice of peace in hopes 
of a reward, and the rogues were sent to 
gaol. Was it not great presence of mind ? 

XCVI. PARTY. 

It was a usual subject of raillery towards 
the Dean among the ministers, that he 
never came to them without a Whig in his 
sleeve. He says in one of his letters^ 
^* Do you know I have taken more pains 
to recommend the Whig wits to the favour 
and mercy of the ministers than any other 
people? Steeie I have kept m his place. 
Congreve I have got to be used kindly, and 
secured. RoToe I have recommended, and 

* Macartney was Lord Mohun^B second in the duel 
between him and the Duke of Hamilton, and fled on 
that occasion. See pagft 103. 

got 
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got a promise of a place. Philips I should 
certainly have provided for if he had not 
run party-mad, and made me withdraw my 
recommendations. I set Addison so right st 
.first that he might have been employed, and 
have partly secured him the place he has ; 
yet I am worse used by that party than any 
man." 

XCVII. LADY ASHBURNHAM. 

'* I am just now told that poor Lady AA- 
burnham, the Duke of Ormond's daughter, 
died yesterday, at her country house. The 
poor "^creature was with child ; she was my 
greatest favourite, and I am in excessive 
concern for her death. I hardly knew a 
more valuable person on all accounts. Pray 
condole with me. 'Tis extremely moving. 
I hate life when I think it exposed to such 
accidents, and to see so many thousand 
wretches burthening the earth, while such 
as she dies, makes me think God did never 
intend life for a blessing." From these ex- 
pressions, and those used in the account of 

the 
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the Duchess of Hamilton's affliction on the 
death of her husband^ Swift appears to have 
had a strong sympathy in the distress of 
others, which he has generally, eren by his 
advocates, been supposed to want. 

XCVIII. SATIRE UPON DRESS AND 
FASHION. 

The grand monde worship a sort of idol, 
which daily creates men by a kind of manu- 
factory operation. This wfo/* is placed in 
the highest parts of the house, on an altar 
erected about three feet ; he is shewn in the 
posture of a Persian Emperor, sitting on a 
superficies^ with his legs interwoven under 
him. This god had a goose for his ensign ; 
whence it is that some learned men pretend 
to deduce his original from Jupiter CapitO" 
linus. At his left hand, beneath the altar, 
HelJ seemed to open and catch at the ani- 
mals the idol was creating ; to prevent 
which, certain of his priests hourly flung in 

* By this idol is meant a tajlor. 

pieces 
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fneces of the uninformed miss, or substance^ 
and sometimes whole limbs already enli- 
Vened) which that horrid gulph insatiably 
$wallowed| terrible to beheld. The goon 
was also held a subaltern divinity, or deui 
minorum gentium^ before whose shrine was 
sacrificed that creature, whose hourly food 
is human gore, and who is in so great re- 
nown abroad for being the delight and fa- 
vourite of the Egyptian CercopitiecusJ* Mil- 
lions of these animals are hourly sacrificed 
every day to appease the hunger of that 
consuming deity. The ciUf idol was also 
worshipped as the inventor of the yard an4 
needle J whether as the god of seamen, or on 
account of certain other mystical attributes^ 
which hath not sufficiently been cleared. 



♦ The Egyptians worshipped a monkey, which ani- 
mal is very fund of eating lice, styled here, creatures 
that feed on human gore — an animal hot once men- 
tioned by Jablonsky, though Juvenal, at the opening of 
the 15th Satire, says, *< ^^'t'« ic^cri nitct aurea CfiR- 

COPirHECI.'* 

XCIX. 
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XCIX. HUUOROUS LINES BT LOUD TRBA* 

suRBK oxford; S£nt to dean swift, 
dr. arbuthnot9 mr. pope, and 
mr^gay; with their answer: 
chiefly written by the dean. 

AprU U, 1714, Back Staiit, 
past eight. 

Gay. 

In a snmmons so large which all clergy 

contains, 
I must turn Dismal's* convert, or part with 

my brains, 
Should I scruple to quit the bock-^tairs for 

your blind ones. 
Or refuse your true Juntof for <me i 



* Dismal \ra8 Lord NottiogliaiQ. . 

t Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Pope, anrf Mr. 
Caf, wara wrUinf th« Hiitory of Maitinus Scribleras ; 
and these four wits in conjunction, are styled by the 
Lord Treasurer the Junto. 



Thar 
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Their Answer. 
t«et not the Whigs our Tory cliib rebuke, 
Girc Hs our Earl ;* the devil take their Duke .-f 
^uadam qua attinent ad Scriblerum 
Want your assistance now to clear *em. 
One day it will be no disgrace 
In Scribbler to have had a place. 
Come then, my Lord, and take your part in 
The imj^ortant History of Martin. 

* The Dean. 

A pox on all senders 

For any Pretenders, 
Who tell us these troublesome stories. 

In their dull humdhim key, 

** Of arma virumque 
Hanonii qui primus ah, oris!* 

A pox too on Hanmer,J 
Who prates like his gran-mere, 

♦ Lord Oxford. 
t Duke of Marlborough. 

X Sir Thomas Hanmer, Speaker of the House of 
Coinmoni. 

And 
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And all his old friends would rebuke. 

In spite of the carl 

Give us but our Earl, 
The devil may take their Duke. 

Then come and take part in 

The memoirs of Martin, 
Lay down your white staff* and grey habit : 

For trust us, friend Mortimer, 

Should you live years forty more, 
** Hac olim tneminisse juvabit** 

More Lines of Humour by the Lord Treasurer. 

Aprill4U), 1714. 

I honour the men, Sir, 

Who are ready to answer. 
When I ask them to stand by the Queen ; 

In spite of orators. 

And blood-thirsty praters. 
Whose hatred I highly esteem. 

Let our faith's defender. 

Keep out every Pretender, 
And long enjoy her own \ 

Thus you four, five. 

May merrily live. 
Till faction is dead as a stone. 
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Is not religion a cloak \ honesty a pair of 
shoes worn out in the dirt ; self-love a Ji/r- 
tout ; vanity a shirt ; and conscience a pair 
of breeches y which^ though a cover for lewd- 
ness; as well as nastiness^ is easily slipt doiyn 
for the service of both ? 

CI, DENNIS THE CRITIC. 

Dennis^ commonly called the Critic^ who 
had written a three-penny pamphlet against 
the power of France, being in the coun- 
try, and hearing of a French privateer 
hovering about the coast, although he were 
twenty miles from the sea, fled to town, and 
teld his friends they need not wonder at his 
haste •, for the King of France, having got- 
ten intelligence where he was, had sent a 
privateer on purpose to catch him. 

CXI. A MOTTO FOR THE JESUITS. 

Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris. 

ctii. 
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cm. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND 
MR. GAY. 

Mr. Gay was a very great favourite o£ 
Mrs. Howard's (afterwards Countess of Suf- 
folk), and wrote a very ingenious book of 
fables for the use. of her younger son ; she 
often promised to provide for him, but 
some time before, there came out a libel 
against Mr. Walpole, who was informed it 
was written by Mr. Gay; and although 
Mr. Walpolc afterwards owned that he was 
convinced it was not written by Mr. Gay, 
yet he never would pardon him, but did 
him an hundred ill offices with the Prin- 
cess,* and could hardly be persuaded to let 
him hold a poor little office for a second 
year, of commissioner to a lottery. Swift, 

♦ The Prinqess, on her accession to the throne, once 
said (alluding to one of the fables), << that sheviould take 
vp the hare ;" but in the event, through the manage- 
ment of Sir Robert Walpole, it proved only an offer t6 
be a gentleman usher to a girl two years old, which all 
his friends advised him to reject. 

VOL. I. I after 
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after expressing some indignation at this 
conduct, says, in one of his letters, *' Mr. 
Gay is, in all regards, as honest and sincere 
a man as ever I knew •, whereof neither mi- 
nisters or princes are able to judge, or in- 
clined to encourage : which is not so high a 
i^ach of politics as they usually suppose, for, 
however insignificant wit, learning, and 
virtue may be thought in the world, it 
would, perhaps, do governinent no hurt to 
have a little of them on its side.'' 

Ciy. MR. POPE. 

Swift, speaking of Mr. Pope, says, ** Mr. 
Pope, beside his natural and acquired ta- 
lents, is a gentleman of very extraordinary 
tandmry and is consequently apt to be too 
great a believer of assurances, promises, pro- 
fessions, encouragements, and the like words 
of course. He asks nothing; and thinks, 
like a philosopher, that he wants nothing.'* 
8wift did not always continue in this opi- 
nion of our great poet ; for Mr. George 
Faulknor, of Dublin, who had aipplc oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities of knowing Swift's real sentiments 
towards the latter part of his life, told 
Dr. Birch, in a conversation between them 
on the 17th of August 1749, " that Swift 
had long conceived a mean opinion of Mr. 
Pope, on account of his jealous, peevish, 
avaricious temper. Swift gave Pope the 
property of his Gulliver, the copy of which 
he sold for 300I. and gave up to him, in 
1727, his share of the copy of the three 
volumes of Miscellanies^ which came to 
150I. Swift was also angry with Pope for 
his satire upon Mr. Addison, whom he 
esteemed as an honest, generous, friendly 
man. Worsdale the painter was employed 
by Pope to go to Curl, in the habit of a 
clergyman, and sell him the letters which 
a'rie printed, a copy of which Pope sent to 
Swift in Ireland, by Mr. Gerard, an Irish 
gentleman, then at Bath : this induced Swift 
to give Mr. Faulknor leave to reprint them 
in Dublin, though Mr. Pope's edition was 
published first." * It is very difiicult to 

* See Dr. Birch's MSS. Brit. Mus. 
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reconcile all this with the constant expres- 
sions of confidence) friendship, and esteem, 
which so universally. pervade the correspond- 
ence of these two illustrious men^ :of which 
naanj instances will occur. 

CV. HISTORIES OF ENGLANB. 

The learned Mr. Carte,* in his correspond- 
«€nce with Swift, gives a very true account 
of our historians and histories. He . says, 
** It has long been a subject of complaint in 
England, that no history has yet been writ- 
ten of it upon proper materials ; and even 

those who have taken notice of the military 

i 

* This indefaftigable historian was induced by the 
enumeration of these defects, and at the request of 
several noblemen and gentlemen , who subscribed to 
allow him a thousand pounds a year, so long as he was 
occupied in writing his history, to undertake that work. 
It is well known that he extracted and transcribed the 
whole of the MSS. in the Scotch College at Paris, and 
which were sold after his death to the late Mr. Cadell, 
who lent them to Mr. M'Pherson when composing his 
History, and where they now arc is not certainly 
known. 

actions 
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actions of our ancestors, have yet left the 
civil history of the kingdom (the most in- 
structive of any) untouched, for want of a 
proper knowledge of the antiquities,, usages,, 
kws, and constitution of this nation^ Rapin 
de ToiraSf the last writer, was a foreigner, 
utterly ignorant in these respects, and writ- 
ing his history abroad, had no means of 
clearing up any difficulties that he met with 
therein. He made, indeed, some use of 
Rymer's Foedera 5 but his ignorance of our 
customs, suffered him to fall into gross mis- 
takes, for want of understanding the phra- 
seology of acts which have reference to our 
particular customs. Besides, Rymer's col- 
lection contains only such treaties as were 
enrolled in the Tower, or in the rolls of 
Chancery; he knew nothing of such as were 
enrolled in the Exchequer, and of the public 
treaties with foreign princes enrolled in this 
latter office. I have now a list of above 
four hundred by me. Rymer never made 
use of that vast collection of materials for an 
English history which is preserved in the 
I 3 Cotton 
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Cotton Library: nor even consulted any 
journal of our Privy Council^ whenever he 
refers to any^ still quoting Bishop Burnet 
for his author. He never read the rolls tjf 
Parliament) nor any journal of either Hoiis09 
where the chief afiairs luitbrn the nation are 
transacted; and did not so much as know 
there was such a place as the Paper Office^ 
where all the letters of the English ambas- 
sadors abroad) and all the dispatches of our 
secretaries of state at homcj from the time 
of Edward the Fourth to the Revolution 
(since which the secretaries have generally 
carried away their papers*) are kept in a 
good method) and with great regularity; 
so that he wanted likewise the best materials 
for an account of our foreign affairs." 

CVI. CHURCHES. 

^ery — Whether churches are not dor- 
mitories of the living, as well as the dead ? 

* This highly improper practice is now discontinued, 
and an office established where the papers are regularly 
preserved. 

CVII. 
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CVn. MRS. MAPP THE MOUNTEBANK. 

One Mrs* Mapp, a famous she bone-setter 
and mountebank, coming to town with* a 
coach and six horses, on the Kentish road 
was met by a rabble of people, who, seeing 
her very oddly and tawdrily dressed, took 
her for a foreigner, and concluded she must 
be a certain great person's^ mistress. Upon 
this they followed the coach, bawling out, 
No Hanover whore! No Hanover whore i 
The lady within the coach was inuch of* 
fended, let down the glass, and screamed 
louder than any of them, she was no Ha^ 
nover whore — she was an English one! 
Upon which they cried out, God bless your 
ladyship ! quitted the pursuit, and wished 
her a good journey.. 

CVIII. LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

Louis the Fourteenth of France spent his 
life in turning his good name into a great. 



1 4 * cix. 
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CIX. JONATHAN GXJLLITEK* 

Pope, in a letter to Swift^ says, ** I send 
you a very odd thing, a paper printed in 
Boston, in New England, wherein yoiill 
find a real person, a member of their par- 
liament, of the name of Jonaihan Gulliver • 
If the fame of that traveller has travelled 
thither, it has travelled very quick, to have 
folks christened already by the name of the 
supposed author : but if you object that no 
child so lately christened, could be arrived 
at years of maturity to be elected into par* 
liament, I reply (to solve the riddle), that 
the person is an Anabaptist, and not chris- 
tened till full age, which sets all right. 
However it be, the accident is very singular 
that these two names should be united/' 

ex. LEMUEL GULLIVER* 

Swift, in his reply to Mr. Pope's letter 
above mentioned, says, ** I have with great 
pleasure shewn the New England newspaper 
with the two names Jonathan Gulliver \ and 

remember 
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remember Mr. Fortescue* sent you an ac- 
count from the assizes of one Lemuel Gtd^ 
liver i who had a cause there, and lost it on 
his ill reputation of being a liar. These are 
not the only observations I have made upon 
odd strange accidents in trifles, which in 
things of great importance would have been 
matter for historians.** 

CXI. A GREAT LIBRARY. 

** A great library always makes mc me- 
lancholy, where the best author is as much 
squeezed, and as obscure, as a porter at a 
coronation. In my own little library, I 
value .the compilements of Graevius and 
Gronovius, which make thirty-one volumes 
in folio, more than all my books beside ;. 
because whoever comes into my closet, casts^ 
his eyes immediately upon them, and will 
not vouchsafe to look u)pon Plato or Xeno- 
phon." Swift never wanted occasions to 



♦ A barrister; author of the Law Report, Strad- 
xiNO Y. Sttlbs. 

make 
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make him melancholy 5 but this observation 
must have been felt, even by those of die 
most lively temper- 

CXII. COUNTRY SIGNS. 

A common observation is here exempli- 
fied, with what trifles the greatest men 
amuse themselves. Swift says, in his Jour- 
nal to Stella, " When my Lord Oxford and 
i came last Monday from Windsor, we 
amused ourselves with reading all the signs 
on the road. He is a pure trifler.* I made 

him 



* See Swift's Imitations of Horace, lib. 2, sat. 6, to 
some Unes in which this^ whim 9eema to have givea- 
riic : 

" 'Tis (let me see) three years and more 

(October next it will be four) 

Since Harley bid me first attend, 

And chose me for an humble friend ;■ 

Would take me in his coach to chat,. 

And question me of this and that ; 

As, « What's o'clock ?" and " How's the wind ?" 

— " Whose chariot's that we left behuid ?'* 

Or 
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Jiim make two lines in verse for th£ Bell and 
Dragon, and they were rare bad ones.'*" 

CXIII. SECRETARY ST. JOHN (AFTER- 
WARDS LORD BOLINGBROKe). 

Swift was always renowned for a dashing 
hand at the broad outline of a. character; 
here is an instance of it : "I think Mr. St. 
John the greatest young man I ever knew? ; 
wit, capacity, beauty, quickness of appre^ 
hension, good learning, and an excellent 
taste ; the best orator in the House of Com- 
mons; admirable conversation, good nature^ 
and good manners ; generous, and a despiser 
of money. His only fault is talking to his 

Or gravely try to read the lines 

Writ underneath the country signs ; 

Or, ** Have you nothing new to day 

From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay ?*' 

Such tattle often entertains 

My Lord and me as far as Staines, 

As once a week we travel down 

To Windsor and again to town. 

Where all that passes titter nos 

Might be proclaimed at Ciiaring Cross- 

friends 
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i|>lffitT in W17 of complaint of taa great s 
iMii of business, which looks a little like 
lA^ctation : and he endeavours too much to 
sftix the fine gentleman and man of pleasure 
w(h the man of business. What truth and 
IMiccrity he may have I know not ! He is 
aow but thirty-two, and has been secretary 
above a year ! He turns the whole Parlia^ 
ment, who can do nothing without him." 

CXIV. MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 

•* The Lord Treasurer (the Earl of Ox- 
ford) calls me now Dr. Martin^ because 
Martin is a sort of a swallow, and so is a 
Swftr— Journal t(y Stella. 

From this pleasantry of my Lord Oxford, 
the appellative Martinus Scriblerus took its 
rise. 

cxv. PRINCE Eugene's tie wig. 

A whimsical circumstance occurred on 
Prince Eugene's going to Court 5 Swift gives 
this account of it : " When Mr. Secretary 
St. John went to conduct him, he found 

him 
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him in' the utmost confusion imaginable : 
Hoffmann, the Emperor's resident, had told 
his Highness that morning, that it was im- 
possible for him to go to Court without 
a long wigf and his was a tied up one. 
** How !** said the Prince 5 ** I know not 
what to do, for I never had a long periwig 
in my life ; and I have sent to all my valets 
and footmen to see whether any of them 
have one, that I might borrow it, but not 
one of them has such a thing* What am I 
to do ?" It was with the utmost difficulty 
the Secretary could convince him it vas a 
thing of no consequence, and only observed 
by gentlemen-ushers. The Prince was very 
plain, plaguy yellow besides, and literally 
ugly." 

CXVI. GREAT CHANGES IN A COMMON- 
WEALTH. - 

*' All great changes have the same effect 
upon commonwealths, that thunder has upon 
liquors, making the dregs fly up to the top ; 
the lowest plebeians rise to the head of af- 

&irs<v 
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fairs, and there preserve themselves by re- 
presenting the nobles, and other firiends to 
the old government, as enemies to the pub- 
lic." Recent occurrences aflford ample il- 
lustration of this remark. 

CXVII. EPIGRAM, 

■ On seeing a worthy Prelate go out of Church in the 
time of Divine Service^ to wait on his Grace the 
Duke of Dorset. 

Lord Pam in the church (could you think 

it ?) kneel'd down 5 
When told the lieutenant was just come to 

town, 
His station despising, unaw'd by the plnce. 
He flies from his God to attend on his Grace: 
To the Court it was fitter to pay his devotion. 
Since God had no hand in his Lordship's 

promotion. 

CXVIII. HARRY KILLEGREW. . 

Harry KiUegrew said to Lord Wharton, 
" You would not swear at this rate if you 
thought you were^ doing God honour.^' 

cxix.' 
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CXIX. JACl^ES CLEMENT, THE ASSASSIN. 

Jacques Clement, the monk who stabbed 
Henry the Third of France, was a sort of 
buffoon, whom the rest of the friars used 
to make sport of; but at last, giving his 
folly a serious turn, it ended in enthusiasm, 
and qualified him for that desperate act of 
murdering his King- 

CXX. PRIDE OF FAMILT. 

Those who rise from mean originals take 
mighty pride to convince the world they 
are not so low as is commonly believed. 
** Cromwell himself," observes Swift, " was 
pleased with the impudence of a flatterer, 
who undertook to prove him descended 
from a branch of the royal stem : and there 
is a citizen* who adds or alters a letter in 
his name with every plum he acquires ; he 
now only wants the change of a vowelf to 

• Sir H. Furnese. 
t Faraesc, 

be 
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be allied to a sovereign Prince in Italy ; and 
that, perhaps, he may contrive to have doAe 
by a mistake of the 'graver on his tomb- 
stone.'* 



CXXI. VERSES WRITTEN IN A LADY S 
IVORY TABLE-BOOK. 

Peruse my leaves through every part. 
And think thou see'stmy owner's heart, 
Scrawl'd o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light ; 
Expos'd to every coxcomb's eyes. 
But hid with caution from the wise. 
Here you may read — dear charming saint ^ 
Beneath — a true receipt for paint : 
Here, in beau spelling — tru tel deth ; 
There, in her ovtn—far an el breth ; 
Here — lovely nymph j pronounce my doom : 
There — a safe way to use perfume. 
Here a page fill'd with billet-doux ; 
On t'other side — laid out for shoes : 
Madam, I die without your grace ; 
Item— ^r half a yard of lace. 

^. Who 
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Who that had wit would place it here 
For ev'ry peeping fop to jeer ? 
Whoe'er expects to hold his part 
In such a book and such a heart, 
If he be wealthy and a fool, 
Is in all points the fittest tool ; 
Of whom it may be justly said, 
He's a gold pencil tipp'd with lead. 

CXXII. LORD TREASURER HARLEY. 

Swift wrote four lines extempore with his 
pencil in the Lord Treasurer's house when 
he lay wounded. They were inscribed to 
his physicians : thus, 

** On Britain, Europe's safety lies ; 
Britain is lost if Harley dies : 
Harley depends upon your skill : 
Think what you save, or what you kill." 

CXXIII. LORD STRAFFORD. 

" There is a fbolish story got about town, 
that Lord Strafford, one of our plenipoten- 
tiaries, is in the interests of France ; and it 

VOL. I. K has 
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has be«a a good wliile said the Lord Privy 
Seal * and he do not agree very well ;^ they 
are both long practised in business, but 
neither of them have much parts. Strafford 
has some life and spirits, but is iniSnitely 
proud, and wholly illiterate.** 

CXXIV. NEW MINISTRIES.- 

There is one thing in all new ministries ^, 
for the first week or two they arc in a hurry, 
or not to be seen;, and when you come 
afterwards, they arc engaged. 

CXXV. DUKE OF ORMOND. 

Swift's tenderness of heart frequently ap- 
pears in his correspondence ; for instance, 
on visiting the Duke and Duchess of Or- 
mond on the death of their daughterj Lady 
Ashbumham, speaking of the Duke, he 
says, " He bore up as well as he could, but 
something falling accidentally in discourse, 
the tears were just falling out of his eyes, 

* Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of Bristol. 

and 
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and I looked off to give him an opportunity 
(whick he took) of wiping them with his 
handkerchief. I never saw any thing sa 
moving, nor such a mixture of greatness of 
mind, and tenderness and discretimi*" 

CXXVr. Mil. CJESABT. 

An itch for punning was a constant at-' 
tendant of Swift's. He dined one day la 
company with the Lord ICeeper, his son^ 
and their two ladies, with Mr. Gfxor, Trea- 
surer of the Navy, at his house in the city^ 
They happened to talk of Brutus^ and Swift 
said something in- his praise;, when it struck 
him immediately that he had made a blun» 
der in doing so ; and therefore recollecting 
himself^ he said^ " il/r. Casary I kg yotat^ 
pardon.^* 

CXXVII. PBRFECTrON IN WRITING. 

Pausanias is of opinion, that the perfec-- 

tion of correct writing was entirely owing 

to the institution of critics; and that he can 

possibly mean no other than the true critic^ 

K 2 ' ^> 
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is, " I think," says Swift, *^ manifest enough 
freni the following description. He says, 
f * They were a race of men who delighted 
t9 nibble at the superfluities and excres* 
cencies. of books, which the learned at 
length observing, took warning of their 
own accord to lop the luxuriant, the rotten, 
the dead, the sapless, and the overgrown 
branches, from their works." But now all 
this he cunningly shades under the following 
all^ory; that " the Naupliam^ in Argos, 
learned the art of pruning their vines by ob- 
serving that when an Ass had browsed upon 
one of them, it thrived the better, and bore 
fearer fruit 1* 

CXXVm. NEW MATTER FOR COMPOSITION. 

** It is reckoned that there is not at this 
present time a sufficient quantity of new 
matter left in nature to furnish and adorn 
any one particular subject to the extent of 
a volume." Nothing has appeared since 
Swift's time to prove this opinion erroneous, 

cxxix. 
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CXXIX. LORD oxford's MINISTRY. 

The great fault of this Lord's administra- 
tion certainly was delay, of which the 
Queen had a great deal. Of the Lord 
Treasurer, Dr. Axbuthnot jocularly said, 
•'The law of nature to which he is most 
subject, is remanere In statu quo^ nut detur- 
hetur ah extrinsecoJ* Swift appears frequently 
to have spoken his sentiments on this fatal 
system of procrastination with great free* 
dom. Harley was generally allowed to be 
the most reserved and mysterious of all po- 
liticians, yet to Swift he was open and ex- 
plicit, whose frankness was very different 
from that servility and adulation which 
people in high situations generally meet with: 
Swift had once received a present from 
Mr. Hill, governor of Dunkirk, of a tor- 
toise-shell snuff-box, lined with gold, and 
painted on the inside of the lid, with a view 
of Venice. This present he shewed one 
day to Harley, who, having admired the 
painting and the workmanship, at last spied 
K 3 a figure 
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a figure studded on the outside of the bot- 
tom, whkh he thought resembled a goose, 
upon which, turning to the Doctor, ** Jo' 
nathatiy^ says he, " / think they nave made a 
gMse of theeJ* — ** Tes^ my Lord^* said the 
DoctCM* s *' but if your Lordship will look a 
little farther y you will see that I am driving a 
snail before me 5" which indeed happened to 
be the device. To this the Earl coolly re- 
plied, ** That is severe enough j Jonathan j 
hut I deserve it^ 

CXXX. FOLLT. 

The famous Troglodyte Philosopher say$« 
^* It is certain some grains of folly are of 
course annexed as part of the compositioa 
of human nature \ only the choice is left us, 
whether we please to wear them inlaid or 
embossed i and we need not go very far 
to seek how that is usually determined, when 
we remember it is with human faculties, as 
with liquors, the lightest will ever he at the 
Xop." 

CXXXi. 
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CXXXI. WIND. 

The learned -^lists maintain the original 
tause of all things to be windy from which 
principle this whole universe was first pro- 
duced, and into which it must at last be re- 
solved ; th^t the same breath which had 
liindled, and blew tip the flame of nature, 
should one day blow it out : 

Quod procul a nobis flectat fortuna gub«rnans. 
CXXXI I. A DUKEDOM, 

When we are once conversant with great 
things and great men about court, how asto- 
nishingly, in a short time, it alters our man- 
ner both of expression and thought. Swift, 
for instance, seems to think nothing of being 
the solicitor for Lord Abercom to get him 
a Dukedom. He says, ^* I have had a letter 
from Lord Abercorn to get him the Duke- 
dom of Chatelleraut from the King of 
France, in which I will do what I can, for 
his pretensions are very just. It is a great 
air this, getting a Dukeciom from the King 
K 4 of 
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of France 5 but it is only to speak to the 
secretary, and get the Duke of Ormond to 
engage in it, and mention the case to the 
Lord Treasurer, <9cc. &c. &c. and this I shall 
do!!" 

CXXXIII. PLACEMEN. 

When the bill limiting the number of 
places to be held by members of Parliament 
was brought in. Swift justly observed, that 
it was certainly a good bill in the reign of 
an ill Prince j " but," says he, " I think 
things are not settled enough for it at pre- 
sent, and the Court may want a majority at 
a pinch," A little time proved that his 
provident mind was not deceived ; the Court 
did want a majority, and the ministry were 
obliged to resort to a most unconstitutional 
interference to obtain it ; viz. the creation 
of twelve new peers at one time. 

CXXXIV. LENT. 

Swift would have made but a poor de- 
iH>tee* The mortifications and fastings of 

the 
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the Roman Catholic church do not seem ta 
have at all suited his stomach. He says, 
*^ I hate Lent ; I hate difierent diets, and 
furmity and butter, and herb porridge, and 
the sour, devout, starving faces of people 
who only put on religion for seven weeks." 

CXXXV. NEW WITS* 

** I hate to have any new wits rise ; but 
when they do rise, I would encourage them^ 
they tread on our heels, and thrust us otT 
the stage." The number who agree in opi- 
nion with Swift on this point is far from 
small J but how few, like him, have the 
candour, or the boldness to express it ! 

CXXXVI. PRIOR. 

It has frequently been observed, that mi- 
nisters give the same places to men who arc 
little better than machines, and a man of 
talents and enlightened understanding. So 
long as it is a place, they care for nothing 
more. Thus, they made Prior a commis- 
sioner of the customs, which,. Swift says, 

"he 
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•* he hated, because it spoiled his wit, and 
he could dream of nothing but cockets and 
(dockets, and drawbacks, and other jargon- 
words of the custom-house." 

CXXXVI I . COVETOUSN £ SS. 

** The character of covetousness is what 
a man generally acquires more through some 
niggardliness or iH grace in little and incon- 
siderable things, than in expenses of any 
consequence. A very few pounds a year 
would ease that man of the scandal of ava- 
rice." What a pity it is, that Swift so soon 
forgot this maxim himself! 

CXXXVIII. DR. BERKELEY. 

3wift, in a letter to Lord Carteret, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, thus speaks of 
this famous philosopher, who was then filled 
with his project for establishing a college at 
Bermudas, which, after the utmost perse- 
verance, and three years residence, he was 
obliged to abandon, finding his plan im- 
practicable^ " There is a gentleman of this 

kingdom 
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kingdom just gone for England ; 4t is Dr. 
George Berkeley, Dean of Deny. He takes 
the Bath in his way to LondoUf and will of 
course attend your excellency: and, perhaps^ 
you may not be ill entertained with sc»ne 
account of the man and bis errand. He 
was a fellow in the university here, and 
going to England «very young, about thir« 
teen years ago, he became rthe founder of a 
sect there, called the ImmaUtialistSj by the 
force of a very curious book upon ithat sub- 
ject. Dr. Smalridge, and many other 'emi- 
nent persons, were 'his proselytes. I ^ent 
him secretary and chaplain to Sicily, with 
my Lord Peterborough, and upon his Lord- 
ship's return. Dr. Berkeley spent above seven 
years in travelling over most parts of Eu- 
rope, but chie% through every comer of 
Italy, Sicily, and other islands. WhenJhue 
came back to England, he found so -many 
friendsthat he was effectually jreconmiended 
to the Duke of Grafton, by whom he was 
lately made Dean of Derry. Your excel- 
lency will be frightened when I tell you ^all 

this 
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this is but an introdiiction ; and I must now 
mention his errand. He is an absolute phi* 
losopher with regard to money, titles, and 
power, and, for three years past, has been 
struck with a notion of founding an uniyer- 
sity at Bermudas, by a charter from the 
crowii. He has seduced several of the hope- 
fullest young clergymen and others here> 
many of them well provided for, and all in 
the fairest way of preferment : but in Eng- 
land his conquests are greater, and I doubt 
will spread very far this winter. He shewed 
me a little tract which he designs to publish, 
and there your excellency will see his whole 
scheme of a life academico-philosophical (I 
shall make you remember what you were) 
of a college founded for Indian scholars and 
missionaries, where he most exorbitantly 
proposes a whole hundred pounds a year for 
himself, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten 
for a student. His heart will break if his 
deanery be not taken from liim, and left to 
your excellency's disposal. I discouraged 
him by the coldness of courts and ministers, 

who 
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who WiH into'pret all this as impossible) and 
a vision ; but nothing will do : and, there- 
fore, I do humbly intreat your excellency, 
either to use such persuasions as will keep 
one of the first men in the kingdom for 
learning and virtue quiet at home, or assist 
him by your credit to compass his romantic 
design i which, however, is very noble and 
generous, and directly proper for a great 
person of your excellent education to en- 
courage." 

CXXXIX. LORD BOLIKGBROKE. 

Swift thus expresses himself in a letter to 
Lord Bolingbroke, dated August 7 th, 17 14, 
being a short time after his Lordship's xe- 
signation : 

*^ As to what k to come, your Lordship 
is in the prime of your years, plein des esprits 
qui fournissent les esperanceSf and you are 
now again to act that part (though in an- 
other assembly) which you formerly dis- 
charged so much to your own honour, and 
the advantage of your cause. You set out 

with 
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with the wind and die tide against yon ^ 
jct at last arrived at your port, fimn 
whence you are now driven back into open 
sea again. But, not to involve myself in an 
allegory, I doubt whether, after this dis- 
appointment, you can go on with the same 
vigour you did in your more early youth. 
Experience, which has added to your wis-^ 
dom, has lessened your resolution. You 
arc now a General, who^ after many victo- 
ries, has lost a battle, and have not the same 
confidence in yourself or your troops.. 
Your fellow-labourers have either made 
their fortunes, or are past them, or will ga 
over to seek them on the same side.'* 

CXL. SATIRE. 

Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders 
do generally discover every body's face but 
their own ; which is their chief reason for 
that kind reception it meets with in the 
world, and that so very few are offended* 
with it. 

cxu. 
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CXLI. ANGRY PERSONS. 

^ •* I have learnt from long experience,'* 
says Swift, " never to apprehend mischief 
from those understandings I have been able 
to provoke: for anger and fiiry, though 
they add strength to the sinews of the body, 
yet are found to relax those of the mind^ 
and to render all its efforts feeble and im- 
potent." 

CXLII. WIT WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 

Wit without knowledge is a sort of cream 
which gathers in a night to the top, and by 
a skilful hand may be soon whipped into 
froth \ but once scummed away, what ap- 
pears underneath, will be fit for nothing 
but to be thrown to the hogs. 

CXLIII. CRITICISM. 

Nothing can be finer than Swift's descrip- 
tion of the dwelling and attendants of criti- 
cism in the Battle of the Books : " This mar 
lignant deity dwelt on the top of a snowy 

mountain 
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mountain in NovaZembla: Momus found 
her extended in her den upon the spoils of 
numberless volumes half devoured. At her 
right hand sat Ignorance^ her father and 
husband, blind with age ; at her left, i^ride^ 
her mother, dressing her up in the scraps of 
paper herself had torn. There was Opinion^ 
her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, and 
headstrong, yet giddy and perpetually turn- 
ing. About her played her children, Noise 
and Impudence^ Dulness and Vanity^ Positive^ 
ness^ Pedantry y and 111 Manners V 

CXhlV^ SIR JOHN DENHAM. 

Sir John Denham's poems arc very un» 
equal, extremely good, and very indifferent. 
Swift seems to have thought that he was not 
the real author of Cooper's Hill. 

CXLV. ORIGIN OF THE TERM ROUND- 
HEADS. 

The fanatics in the time of Charles the 
First, ignorantly applying the text> •* Ye 
know that it is a shame for men to have 

long 
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long hair/' cut theirs very short. It is said, 
that the Queen once seeing Pym, a cele- 
brated patriot, tTius cropped, inquired who 
that round-headed man was ; and that from 
this incident die distinction became generalf 
and the party were called round-heads. 

CXLVI. A COMMON INFIRMITY. 

* It is a very common infirmity of human 
nature, which inclines us to be most curious 
^nd conceited in matters where we have the 
least concern, and for ivhich we are least 
adapted either by study or nature. 

CXLVII. A PUN. 

Nothing can more strongly shew Swift's 
fondness for puns of all sorts, than an ex- 
tract from one of his letters. " The Bishop 
of Clogher Tias made an ff-pun that he is 
jmighty proud of, and designs to send it over 
to his brother Tom : but Sir Andrew Foun- 
tain has written to Tom Ashe last post, told 
him the pun, and <lesired him to send it- 
over to the Bishop as hiis own \ and if it 

^OL. I* JU succeeds, 
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succeeds, it will be a pure bite. I'll tell you 
the pun. If there was a hackney coach at 
^. Poolep door, what town in Egypt 
would it b^ ? Why, it wbuld be Hecatom^ 
PqHs ; Hack at Tom Poolefs. SiUy !" 

CXLTIII. REHEARSALS. 

The rehearsal of Mr. Addison's Cato is 
veil enough described in the Journal : ** I 
was this morning at ten at the rehears^ of 
]Mr. Addijson^s play called C/z/cu We stood 
on the stage, and it was foolish enough to 
see the actors prompted every moment, and 
the poet directing them ; and that drab* 
that acts Cato's daughter, out in the midst 
of a passionate part^ and then calling out^ 
Whafs ne^tr 

CXLIX. COMPARISONS. 

Undoubtedly, philosophers are in the 
right when they tell us, that nothing is great 
or little otherwise than by comparison, 

* Mrs; Oldfidd. 

CL. 
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CL, BRUTUS. 

Swift seems to have had great veneratioil 
for the character of Brutus. Speaking of 
him he says, " In Brutus we may discover 
the greatest firmness and intrepidity of 
mind, the most consummate virtue, the 
truest love of his country, and general be- 
nevolence for mankind, in every lineament 
of his countenance : and it may be freely 
confessed, that the greatest actions of Caesar's 
life were not equal to the glory of taking it 
away." 

CLI. KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNING. 

The knowledge of governing may be con- 
fined within very narrow bounds; to commoft 
sense and reason, to justice and Ifenity, to the 
speedy determination of civil and criminal 
causes, with some other obvious topics which 
are not worth considering : '^ and it is my opi- 
nion," says Swift, " that whoever can make 
two ears of corn, or two blades of grassj to 
grow upon a spot of ground- where only one 
L 2 grevT 
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^iCA before, would deserve better of man- 
<^, auJ do more essential service to his 
comnry, than the 4vhole race of politicians 
^C together." 

CLII. NEW SYSTEMS OF NATITRE. 

New systems of nature are but new fa- 
shions, which will vary in every age ; and 
even those who pretend to demonstrate them 
irom mathematical principles, will flourish 
■but a short period of time^ and be out of 
^ogue when that is .determined. 

CLIII. MR. FORD. 

If Swift, when he was in ftiH confidence 
with Lord Oxford's administration, did not 
take sufficient pains to provide for himself 
according to his own wish, yet surely no 
man was ever more indefatigable or success- 
ful in obtaining places for his friends. This 
must at least be allowed a very amiable trai^ 
in his character. Notwithstanding all that 
jbas been said and written to shew that 
I JSwift had not as much influence with the 

ministers 
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ministers as he pretended, yet the facts wilf 
prove it to have been very considerable in- 
deed. Speaking of Mr. Ford's appointment^ 
he says, *' I have made Ford gazetteer, and 
got two hundred pounds a year settled on' 
the employment by the secretaries of state, 
besides the perquisites. It is the prettiest 
employment in England of its size, yet the 
puppy does not seem satisfied with it. I 
think peojde keep some follies to themselves, 
till they have occasion to produce them. 
He thinks it not genteel enough, and makes 
twenty difficulties. It is impossible to make 
ainy man easy. His salary is paid him every 
week, if he pleases, without taxes or abate- 
ments. He has littk to do for it, and can 
frank what letters he wilU" This gentle- 
man appears to have been one of those cha^ 
racters whom nothing will satisfy. He was 
ridiculous tn more points than his ob- 
jections to the situation of gazetteer, if 
Mrs. Pilkington is to be believed : he, bow« 
ever, seems still to have retained his inti- 
macy with Swift, and visited him many 
L 3 years 
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self, so that he might tell us just what he^ 
thought proper." And could the Dean of 
St. Patrick's, who hated a coxcomb to his 
▼ery soul, hear all this, and be silent ? Crt^ 
iat Judaus. 

CLIV. DR. LLOYD, BISHOP OF WORCfeSTER. 

Ttis wise prelate turned prophet at ninety, 
and went to Queen Anne by appointment, 
to prove to her Majesty, out of Daniel and 
the Revelations, that four years hence thert 
would be a war of religion ; that the King 
of France would be a^ trotestant, and fight 
on their side ; that the popedom would be 
destroyed, &c. ; and declared, that he would 
be content to give up his bishopric, if it' 
were not true. Swift says, ** that the Lord' 
Treasurer confounded the old fool sadly in 
his own hearing, which made him very 
quarrelsome." 

CLV. DRAWING A CHARACTEK. 

Pope's observation is just : Swift certainly' 
excelled at drawing a character. Pope says 
L 4 in 
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ill one of hi5> letters to him : ** Yon baTe a 
desperate hand at dashing out a character by 
great strokes, and, at the same tirne^ a. d6*> 
licate one at fine touches.. Gk)d fbrbict^ 
you should draw mine, if I were conscious 
©f any guilt : but, if I were conscious of any 
fially,. God send it ! for as nobody can de- 
tect a great fault so well as you, so nobody 
would so well hide a small one." Pope had 
ample cause for all his apprehensions on this, 
subject. 

CLVI. AN EXTEMPORE. 

The following lines were written upon ai 
^inery old glass of Sir Arthur Atcheson's : 

^* Frail glass ! thou mortd art, as well as I,. 
Though none can tell, which of us first shall- 
die !'" 

Swift wrote underneath, extempore : 

We both are mortal ; but thou, firailer crea- 
ture. 

May die, like me, by chance, but not by 
natiu^e. 

CLVII. 
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CLVII. MOTIVES TO GOOD ACTIONS- 

The motives to the best actions will not 
bear too strict an inquiry. It is allowed^, 
that the cause of all action^ good or bad, 
may be resolved into the love of ourselves 5, 
but the self-love of some men inclines them 
to please others, and the self-love of others, 
is wholly employed in pleasing, themselves : 
this makes the great distinction between^ 
virtue and vice. Religion is the best mo- 
tive of all action ; yet religion is allowed to 
be the highest instance of self-love. 

, CLVIII. THE PEACE OF UTRECHT.^ 

Dr. Helvetius was sent from -Paris, by 
Torcy, to Devenwordt, at the Hague, with 
the first proposals for a peace separate with 
Holland; a year after which,, the prelimi- 
naries, at. Gertrudenberg, were transacted 
by the Marquis d'Uxelles and Poligixac, and 
afterwards Mesnager was privately dispatched 
to the s^me eflfect. 

My Lord Strafford had the £rst intima^ 

tion 
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tion of these separate transactions of France 
and Holland, from the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough (as a thing a good while before in 
agkatiob), and afterwards from Devenwordt 
himself, who told him that he sent to Paris 
for Dr. Helvetius to cure him of a rheumatism^ 
which opportunity Torcy took to negotiate 
by him. Swift says, that Helvetius since 
confirmed the same story to my Lord Straf- 
ford in the year 1720. 

CLIX. A PASSAGE FROM SCRIPTURE, AP* 
PLIED AND SENT TO DR. SWIFT BY A 
qiTAKER, WHEN THREE HUNDRED POUNDS 
WERE OFFERED FOR TAKING UP THE 
PRAPIER. 

1 Sam. Chap. xiv. Ver. 45. 

*• And the people said mito Saul, shall 
Jonathan die, who hath wrought this great 
salvation in Israel ? God forbid : as the 
Lord liveth there shall not one hair of his 
head fall to the ground; for he wrought 
with God this day. So the people rescued 
Jonathan that he died not." 

CLX. 
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CLX, ON THE BUSTS AT THE HERMITAGE 
AT RICHMOND, 

Among the innumerable trifles upon every? 
occasion which Swift's fertile imagination, 
suggested to him is the following : 

Lewis, the living learned fed, 
And rais'd the scientific head : 
Our frugal Queen, to save her meat> 
Exalts the heads that cannot eat. 

CLXI. MEMOIRS. 

Writers of memoirs and histories cannot 
read Swift's advice to Lord Bolingbroke, 
when employed on the history of his own 
times, too often. He says, " One reason 
why we have so few memoirs written by 
principal actors is, because much £uniliarity 
with great afiairs makes men value them too 
little; yet such persons will read Tacitus 
and Coi;nmenes with , wonderful delight. 
Two things should therefore be attended to 
by writers of memoirs ; firsty. not to omit 

""I 
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any passage because they happen to think it 
of little moment ; and secondly, to recollect* 
that they vnritt to an ignorant world, and 
not to suppose the reader to be only of the 
present age, or to live within ten miles of 
London. There is nothing more vexing irt 
old historians than their leaving one in the 
dark in some passages, whicL they suppose 
every one to know. It is this laziness,, 
pride, or incapacity of great men, that has 
given way to the impertinence of the French 
nation to pester us with memoirs, full of the 
trifling and romance; Let a Frenchman 
talk twice to a minister of state, ancf he 
desires nanaore to £uraisb out a volume." 

cJLXii. prior's works* 

la ^718, Prior published his works by 
subscription, on which occasion Swift was 
particularly assiduous in procuring him a 
very numerous list of subscribers in Ireland. 
Upon the back of one of Prior's letters to- 
him on the subject the Dean has written, 
" Levanda est enim paupertas iorum homwum^ 

qui 
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gut diu retpubHca viventes^ pauperes Junt 4^ 
nullorum magisJ^ 
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Law in a &ee country is, or ought to be^ 
ihe determination of the majority of those 
who have property in land. 

.CLXIV. MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES MAJtXS 
BY SEVERAL PERSONS. 

Of those who have made orea.t bioures in some 
particular action or circumstance of their lives. 

. Alexander the Greats after his victory (at 
the straits of Mount Taurus)} when he eiw 
tered the tent where the Queen andPrin^ 
cesses of Penia fell at his feet. 

Socratesy .the whole last day of his li£^ 
and particularly &om the time he took the 
poison, tathe moment he expired. 

Ciceroj when he was recalled firom his 
l>anishmcnt ; the people through-every place 
ixe passed meeting him with shouts of joy 

and 
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and congratulation, and all Rome coming 
out to receive him. 

Regulusj when he went out of Rome, 
attended by his friends to the gates, and re- 
turned to Carthage according to his word of 
benour, although he knew he must be put 
to- 21 crueKdeatih, for advising the Romans to 
pursue their war* with the commonwealth. 

Scipio the elder^ when he dismissed a 
beauti&il captive lady presented to him 
after a great victory, turning his head aside 
to preserve his own virtue.* 

The same SciptOy when he and Hannibal 
met before the battle. 

Cincinrmtusj when the messengers sent by 
the Senate to make him Dictator found him 
at the plough. 

EpaminondaSy when the Persian ambassa- 
dor cametb his house, and found him in the 
midst of his^ poverty. 

The Earl of Sirerffordy on the day that he 
made his own defence at his trial. 



* Scipio el Juvenis, et Cai^ebs, et Victor I 

King 
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King Charles f during his whole trial, and 
at his death. 

The Black Prince, when he waited at sup- 
per on the King of France, whom he had 
conquered and taken prisoner on the same 
day. 

Virgil J when at Rome : the whole audi- 
ence rose up out of veneration when he ear 
tered the theat-re. 

Mahomet the Great , when he cut off hi$ 
beloved mistress's. head, on a stage erected 
for that purpose, to convince his soldiers^ 
who taxed him for preferring his lav^ to his 
glory. 

Cromwelly when he quelled a. mutiny in 
Hyde Park. 

Harry the Greed cf France, when he en- 
tered Paris, and sat at cards the same liight 
with some great ladies, who were his mortal 
enemies. 

-Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, at his 
trial. 

Cato of Utica, when he provided for the 
safety of his friends, and determined to die. 

Sir 
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'Sir Thomas More, •during iis imprison- 
ment, and at his execution* 
• Mariusy when the soldier, sent to kill 
trim in the dungeon, was struck with so 
much awe and veneration that the sword 
fell from his hand. 

Douglass, when •Che ship 'he commanded 
was on fire, and he lay down to die in it, 
because it should not be said, that one of his 
family ever quitted their post. 

Ofthose who hare made a mean a-nd contempVibl'E 
^itsuRBy in aome action or. circumstance of -their 
lives. 

Antony^ at Actium, when he fled after 
Cleopatra. 

Pompeyy when he was killed on the sea 
shore in Egypt. 

Nero and Vitelliusy when they were put 
to death. 

Lepidusy when he was compelled to lay 
down his share in the triumvirate. 

Cromwelly the day he refused the kingship 
out of fear, 

Perseus^ 
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Perseus, King of Macedon, when he was 
led in triumph. 

Richard the Second rf England^ after he 
was deposed. 

The late King of Pcland, when the King 
of Sweden forced him to give up his king* 
dom ; and when he took it again upon the 
King of Sweden's defeat by the Muscovites, 

King James the Second of England^ when 
the Prince of Orange sent to him at mid- 
night to leave London. 

King William the Third of England^ when 
he sent to the House of Commons to con- 
tinue his Dutch guards, and was refused. 

The late ^een Anne of England, when 
she sent Whitworth to Muscovy, on an 
embassy of humiliation, for an insult com- 
mitted here on that prince's ambassador* 

The Lord Chancellor Bacouy when he was 
convicted of bribery. 

The late \ Duke of Marlborough, when he 
was forced, after his own disgrace, to carry 
his Duchess's gold key to the Queen. 

The old Earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch 
VOL. I. M Lord 
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Lord gave him a lash with a whip at New- 
market, in the presence of all the nobility, 
and he bore it with patience. 

King Charles the Second of England^ when 
he entered into the second Dutch war ; and 
in many other actions during his whole 
reign. 

Philip the Second of Spain y after the defeat 
of the Armada. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifths when he 
resigned his crown, and nobody would be- 
lieve his reasons. 

King Charles the First of England^ when, 
in gallantry to his Queen, he thought to 
surprise her with a present of a diamond 
buckle, which he pushed down her breast, 
and tore her flesh with the tongue j upon 
which she drew it out, and flung it on the 
ground. 

Fairfax^ the Parliament General^ at the 
time of King Charles's trial. 

Julius Casary when Antony offered to 
put a diadem on his head, and the people 
shouted for joy to see him decline it ; which 

he 
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he never offered to do until he saw their 
dislike in their countenances. 

Cttriolanusy when he withdrew his army 
from Rome at the request of his mother. 

Hannibaly at Antiochus's court. 

Beau Fielding, at fifty years old^ when, 
in a quarrel upon the stage, he was run into 
his breast, which he opened and shewed to 
the ladies, that he might move their love 
and pity ; but they all fell a laughing. 

The Count de Bussy Rabutin, when he was 
recalled to court, after twenty years banish- 
ment into the country, and affected to make 
the same figure as he did in his youth. 

The Earl of Sunder/and^ when he turned 
papist in the time of King James the Second, 
and underwent all the forms of a heretic 
converted. 

Pope Clement the Seventh^ when he was 
taken prisoner at Rome by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth's forces. 

^een Mary (f Scotland^ when she suf- 
fered Bothwell to ravish her, and pleaded 
that as an excuse for marrying him. 

M 2 King 
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King John of England^ when he gave up 
his kingdom to the Pope^ to be held as a 
fief to the see of Rome. 

CLXV, CONVENTS. 

The institution of convents abroad seems, 
in one point, a strain of great wisdom, there 
being few irregularities in human passions, 
that may not have recourse to vent them^ 
selves in some of those orders, which are so 
many retreats for the speculative, the me- 
lancholy, the proud, the silent, the politic, 
and the morose, to spend their lives, and 
evaporate the obnoxious particles ; ** for 
each of whom, in England," says Swift for- 
cibly, ** we are forced to provide a several 
sect of religion to keep them quiet.** 

CLXVI. CHOICE OF SUBJECT. 

** What other subject through all art or 
nature could have produced Tindal for a 
profound author, or furnished him with 
readers ? It is the wise choice of the sub- 
ject that alone adorns and distinguishes the 

writer." 
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writer." The truth of this observation is 
evinced exactly in proportion to the extent 
in which it is tried. 

CLXVII. DEAN SWIFT TO MR. POPE. 

This was addressed to him while he was 
writing the Dunciad. 

Pope has the talent well to speak. 

But not to reach the ear ; 
His loudest voice is low and.weak> 

The Dean too deaf to hear.. 

Awhile they on each other look. 
Then diff'rent studies chuse ^ 

The Dean sits plodding on a book. 

Pope walks, and courts the muse. ' 

Now backs* of letters^ though designed 
For those who more will need 'em. 

Are fiird with hints, and interlined. 
Himself can hardly read 'em. 

M 3 Each 
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Each atom by some other struck 

All turns and motions tries : 
Til!, in a lump together stuck. 

Behold zpoem rise ! 

Yet to the Dean his share ^ allot. 

He claims it by a canon \ 
That without which a thing is not^ 

Is, causa sine qud non. 

Thus, Pope^ in vain you boast your wit ; 

For, had our deaf divine 
Been for your conversation fit. 

You had not writ a line.f 

* Pope says, in a letter to Swift, dated 12th NoTem* 
ber 1728, '* The inscription to the Dunciad is now 
printed, and inserted in the poem. Do you care I 
should say any thing farther how much that poem is 
yours, since certainly mlhont yow, it had never been ?*• 

t Pope gives a polite turn to this in a letter to 
Dr. Sheridan. <* 1 have been slandered hy the dunces, 
together with my frifciui the Dean, who is properly the 
author of the Dunciad : it had never been written but 
at his request, and for his deafhess ; for had he been 
able to converse with me, do you think I should have 
amused my time so ill ?*' 
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CLXVIII. MEMOIRS OF MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 

Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dean 
Swift, had projected to write a satire, in 
conjunction. On the Abuses of Human Learn^^ 
ing. They proposed to do it in the manner 
of Cervantes: but the separation of these 
friends, which soon after happened, by the 
death of Dr. Arbuthnot, and the growing 
infirmities of the Dean, put a final stop to 
the project. The first book only of The 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus was finish- 
ed.* Dr. Warburton observes, that *' po- 
lite letters never lost more than in the defeat 
of this scheme, in which each of this illus- 
trious triumvirate would have found exercisfs 
for his own peculiar talent, besides constant 
employment, for that they all had in com- 
mon. Dr. Arbuthnot was skilled in every 
thing that related to science^ Mr. Pope was a 
master in the fine arts^ and Swift excelled 
in the knowledge of the world. Wit they 

* See 3d yol. Miscellanies. 

M4 had 
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had all in equal measure^ and this so large, 
that no age, perhaps, ever pro3uced three 
men to whom nature had more bountifully 
bestowed it, or art brought it to higher per- 
fection." 

CLXIX. MADNESS OF THE PEOPtE. 

The raging of the seay and the madness of 
the people^ are put together in holy writ i and 
it is God alone who can say to either, •* Hi» 
therto shalt thou passy and no farther!* 

CLXX. BALANCE OF POWER IN A 
LIMITED STATE. 

The balance of power in a limited state is 
of such absolute necessity, that Cromwell 
himself, before he had perfectly confirmed 
his tyranny, having some occasions for the 
appearance of a Parliament, was forced to 
create and erect an entire new House of 
Lords (such as it was) for a counterpoise to 
the Commons : and indeed, considering the 
vileness of the clay, I have sometimes won- 
dered that no tribune of that age durst ever 

venture 
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Tenture to ask the potter, 'what dost thou 
make ? But it was then about the last act of 
popular usurpation, 2xA fate^ or Cromwell^ 
had already prepared them for another 
person. 

CLXXI. PUBLIC CONVENTIONS. 

Public conventions are liable to all the 
infirmities, follies, and vices of private nien. 

CLXXII. MAN PRONE TO IMITATION. 

"Man is SO apt to imitate; so much of the 
nature of the sheep (imitatores servum pecus) 
that whoever is so bold to give the first great 
leap over the heads of those about him, 
though he be the worst of the flock, shall 
be quickly followed by the rest." This iJige 
of revolutions has not left this maxim with- 
out examples. 

CLXXIII. BLINDNESS. 

Blindness is an addition to courage by 
concealing dangers from us. 

CLXXIV* 



I 
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CLXXIV. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN T«E CON- 
DUCT OF THE SAME PERSON IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

Swift's powers of description, and deep 
knowledge of the world, are strongly dis- 
played on this head. He says, " I think 
there is hardly to be found through all na- 
ture a greater difference between two things, 
than there is between a representing com- 
moner in his function of public callings and 
the same person when he acts in the com- 
mon offices of life. Here he allows himself 
to be upon a level with the rest of mortals : 
here he follows his own reason, and his own 
way *, and rather affects a singularity in his 
actions and thoughts, than servilely to copy 
cither from the wisest of his neighbours. 
In short, here his folly and his wisdom, his 
reasop and his passions, are all of his own 
growth, not the echo or infusion of other 
men. But, when he is got near the walls 
of his assembly, he assumes and affects an 
entire set of very different airs ; he conceives 

himself 
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himself a being of a superior nature to those 
withouty and acting in a sphere where the 
vulgar methods for the conduct of human 
life can be of no use. He is listed in a party 
where he neither knows the temper^ nor . 
designs, nor, perhaps, the person of his 
leader y but whose opinions he follows and 
maintains with a zeal and faith as violent as 
a young scholar does that of a philosopher, 
whose sect he is taught to profess. He hath 
neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor action, 
nor talk, that he can call his own *, but all 
conveyed to him by his leader, as wind is 
through an organ. Thus instructed, he 
follows the party, right or wrong, through 
all its sentiments, and acquires a courage 
and stifihess of opinion not at all congenial 
with him.'* 

CLXXV. VOYAGES TO ULLIPUT, BROB- 
DINGNAB, LAPUTA, &C. 

These Voyages were intended as a ihoral 
political romance ; to corre ct vice, by shew^ 
ing its deformity^ in opposition to the beauty 

of 
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of virtue i and to amend the false systems of 
philosophy, by pointing out the errors, and 
applying salutary means to avoid them. 

CLXXVI. COURAGE NEVER AN OBJECT OF 
CONTEMPT. 

It has been remarked, that courage, in 
whatever cause, though it sometimes excites 
indignation, is never the object of contempt ; 
but this appears to be true only because 
courage is supposed to imply superiority. 

CLXXVII. HEROISM NOT PROOF AGAINST 
RIDICULE. 

As heroism itself is not proof against ridi- 
cule, those surely are Lilliputians in philo- 
sophy^ who consider ridicule as the test of 
truth. 

CLXXVIII. REPROOF OF HUMAN PRID£. 

The masculine strength of features in the 
Lilliputians, which Gulliver could not see 
till he laid his face upon the ground, and 
the awful inferiority of stature in a being 

whom 
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whom he held In his hand ; the hehnet^ the 
plume, and the sword, were mtended as a 
reproof of human pride, the objects of which 
are trifling distinctions, whether of person 
or rank ; the ridiculous parade and ostent»» 
tion of a pigmyf which derive not only 
their origin, but their use, from the folly, 
Aveakness, and imperfection of oursehres and , 
others. * 

cLxxix. travellers' opinions. 

To expose the probable fiallacy of opinions 
derived from the relations of travellers, it is 
only necessary to shew how little truth need 
be misunderstood to make falsehood spe- 
cious. 

CLXXX. MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
EXCELLENCE. 

A right to judge of moral and intellectual 
excellence is frequently, with great absurdity, 
arrogated by him who admires in a being six 
feet high any qualities that he despises in one 
whose stature does not exceed six inches. 

OLXXXI. 
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tixXXl, SERVICES TO PRINCES. 

The greatest services to princes arc of 
little weight) when put into the balance with 
a refusal to gratify their passions. 

CLXXXII. FRAUD. 

Fraud is a greater crime than tbefif and 
therefore should be punished with death ; 
for care and vigilance, with a very common 
understanding, may preserve a man's goods 
from thieves; bat honesty has no fence 
against superior cunning : and since it is ne- 
cessary that there should be a perpetual in- 
tercourse of buying and selling, and dealing 
upon credit; where fraud is permitted, or 
connived at, or hath no law to punish it, 
the honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. 

CLXXXIII. PERSONS FIT FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

In choosing persons for all employments 
we should have more regard to good morals 
than to great abilities ; for since government 

is 
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is necessary to mankind, the common size 
of understandings must be fitted to some 
station or other, for Providence never in- 
tended to make the management of public 
affairs a mystery comprehended only by a 
few persons of sublime genius, of which 
there seldom are three bom in an age : but 
truths justice^ temperance^ and the like, arc 
in every man's power, the practice of which 
virtues, assisted by experience and good in- 
tention, will qualify any man for the service 
of his country, except where a course of 
study is required : and the want of moral 
virtue is so far from being supplied by supe- 
rior endowments of the mind, that employ- 
ments should never be put into the hands of 
persons so qualified; and at least the mis- 
takes committed by ignorance in a virtuous 
disposition can never be of such fiatal conse- 
quence to the public weal, as the practices 
of a man whose inclinations lead him to be 
corrupt, and who has great abilities to ma- 
nage, to multiply, and defend his corrup- 
tion. 

CLXXXIV. 
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CLXXXIV. INGRATITUDE. 

Ingratitude should be a capital crime, for 
in some countries they reason thusy that 
whoever makes ill returns to his benc£ictor 
must needs be a common enemy to the rest 
of mankind, from whom he hath received 
no obligation, and therefore such a man is 
not fit to live. 

CLXXXV. THB STAGE. 

Our English poets never suffered a crihii- 
nal amour to succeed upon the stage until 
the reign of Charles the Second, since which 
time, the alderman is regularly made the 
cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, 
and adultery and fornication are supposed 
to be committed behind the scenes as a part 
of the action. 

CI.XXXVI. THE BALANCE OF EUROPE. 

Now Europe's balanced ; neither side prevaib; 
For nothing's left in either of the scales. 
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CLXXXFII. 4 PROJECTOR^ 

When Swift was ait Holykead waiting for 
a fair wind to sail for Ireland, one Weldon, 
an old seafaring man, sent him a letter, that 
he had found out the longitude, and mtouM 
convince him of it ; to which the Dean an- 
swered in writing, that if he had found k 
out, he must apply to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, of whom, perhaps, one might be 
found who knew something of navigation, 
of which he was totally ignorant ; and that 
he never knew but two projectors, one of 
whom (meaning his uncle Godwin) ruined 
himself and family, and the other hanged 
himself ; and desired him to desist, lest one 
or other might happen to him. 

CLXXXVIU. THE EARL OP PETERBOROUCW. 

Swift says in a letter to Gay, " When 
my Lord Peterborough, in the Queen's 
time, went abroad upon his embassies, the 
ministry told me, that he was such a va- 
grant, they were forced to write at him by 
• VOL. I. IS guessi^ 
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guess, because they knew not where to write 
to him." This occasioned him to 'write the 
following lines, which are admirably cha- 
racteristic of this singular man : 

Mordanto fills the trump of fame, 

The Christian world his deeds proclaim. 

And prints are crowded with his name. 

In joumies he outrides the post, 
Sits up till midnight with his host. 
Talks politics, and. gives the toast. 

Knows ev'ry prince in Europe's face, 
Flies like a squib from place to place. 
And travels not, but runs a race. 

From Paris gazette a la main \ 

— ^This day arriv'd, without his train, 

Mordanto in a week from Spain. 

A messenger comes all a-reek, 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek : 
— He left the town about a week. 

Next 
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Next day tlie post-boy winds his horn,^ 
And rides through Dover in the morn : 
Mordanto's landed from L^hom. 

Mordanto gallops on alone, 

The roads are with his followers strown^ 

This breaks a girth» and that a bone : 

His body active as his mind. 
Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Excepjt some leather lost behind. 

A skeleton in outward figure. 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, 

Would hak behind him, were it bigger* 

So wonderful his expedition, v 

When you have not the least suspicion, 
He's with you like an apparition. 

Shines in all climates like a star ; 
In senates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land commander, and a tar. 

N 7, Heroic 
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Heroic actions cvlj bicd hiy 

Ne'er to be match'd in modem readings 

Bet by his nmrabr CUrUs tf Smmdau 

CLXXXIX. THE BEGCiA&'s OBEEA. 

Swift's snggestioDs m his ktter to Mr. Gajr 
would hare htea a gnat impravementy but 
unfortunately came too late. He says, *< I 
did not understand diat the scene of I^acket 
and Feachnm's cpiand was aa i"^**««T* of 
one between Bnitns and Gasins* I widi 
Macheath, when he was going to be hanged, 
had imitated Alexander the Great when he 
was dying : I would have had his fidlow- 
rogues desire his commands about a sue* 
cessor, and he to answer, "jL^ it be the 
mojt worthy/* &c.* 

CXC. INCREASE OF BOOKS AM]> 
LAWS. 

^ If books afid laws continue to increaae 
as they have done for fifty yean past, I am 
in some concern for future ages ; how any 
man will be learned, or any man a lawyerw** 

Suck 



Such was the opinio! of Swift at the com- 
mencement of the last cefitury, smd jtt laws 
and books continue to increase in tapid pro- 
gression 'f but the consequehces he foresaw 
have not followed. 

CXCI. A HAPPY (ROTATION. 

When Ix)rd Halifax, on the first change 
of the ministry, interceded with hord Ox- 
ford to spzre Mr. CJongrcvc, he finely an- 
swered by repeating two lines of Virgil : 

Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora poeni, 
Kec tarn aversus equos Tyria Sol jungit ab 
urbe. 

^ Our hearts are not so cold, nor flames the 

fire 
Of Sol so distant from the race erf Tyre.** ♦ 

CXGII. WIT IN A WOMAN. 

A irery little wit is vaked in a woman y 
as we are ^eased with a few vfotit spoken 
plain by a parrot. 

N 3 cxcm. 
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cxcni. A woman's hatred. 

No woman ever hates a man for being in 
love with her^ but many a woman .hates a 
man for being a friend to her. 



cxciv. 

It was customary with Dr. Sheridan ta 
ha'^e a Greek play acted by his head dass 
just before they entered the University ; and 
accordingly, in the year 1720, the Doctor 
' having fixed on Hippolytusj wrote a prologue 
in English, to be spoken by Master Tom 
Putland, one of the youngest children he 
bad in his school. The prologue was very 
neat and elegant, but extremely puerile, and 
^ite adapted to the childhood of the 
speaker, who as regularly was taught and 
rehearsed his part, as any of the upper lads 
did theirs. However, it unfortunately hap- 
pened that Dr. King, Archbishop, of Dub- 
lin, had promised Sheridan that he would 
go and see his lads perform the tragedy. 

Upon 
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Upon which Dr. Helsham wrote another 
prologue, wherein he laughed egregiously at 
Sheridan's, and privately instructed Master 
Futland how to act his part; and, at the 
same time, exacted a promise from the 
child, that no consideration should make 
him repeat that prologue which he had been 
taught by Sheridan. When the play was 
to be acted, the Archbishop attended ac- 
cording to his promise, and Master Futland 
began Helsham's prologue, and went through 
it, to the amazement of Sheridan ; which 
fired him to such a degree (although he was 
one of the best natured men in the world) 
that he would have entirely put oflF the jplay, 
had it not been in respect to the Archbishop, 
who was, indeed, highly complimented in 
Helsham's performance. When the play 
was over, the Archbishop was very desirous 
to hear Sheridan's prologue, but all the in- 
treaties of the Archbishop, the child's fa- 
ther, and Sheridan, could not prevail with 
Master Putjand to repeat it, having, he said, 
faithfully promised that he would not upon 
N 4 any 
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any account whatever^ aiid therefeft insisted 
that lie would keep his word. 

It was to this circumstance that Swift^ is 
a Tein of whim aad merriment, alludeSf in 
his invitation to Dr. SiiriAm to spend the 
August vacation at Gallstown, the seat of 
George Rochfort, £s<](^ ancestor to the Earls 
of Belvidere, in these two lines : 

<^ Oh ! I forgot too, I believe there may be 

one more, I mean that great £it joker^ 

Friend Helsbam^ he 
That wrote the prologue, and, if you stay 

with him, depend on^t in the end he'll 

sham ye^^ 

CXCV. A CKITIC's EYE. 

The eye of a critic is often, like a micro>*^ 
scope, made so very fine and nice, that it 
discovers the atoms, grains, and minutest 
particles, without ever comprehending the 
whole, comparing the parts, or seeing all at 
once the harmony. 

CXCVI. 



CXCVI. KKAVfiRt IN MlMlSTElt^t 

'^ Notwithstanding the Gommon com- 
plaint of knavery of men &i pcm», I have 
known no great imnister or men of parts 
in business so wicked as their inferiors ; 
their sense and knowledge pretiefVe them 
from a hnndred common rogueries; and 
when they become bad, it is geiieraUy more 
from the necessity of their sitvaticKR, than 
from a natural bent to evU/' Swift was 
certainly well qualified to judge on, this 
subject. 

CXCVI I. FITS OF PLEASURE. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an 
equal degree of pain or languor : it is like 
spending this year part of next year's ro^ 
venue. 

CXCVIII. TRUE GENIUS. 

When a true genius appears in the world 
you may know him by this sign ; the dunces 
are all in confederacy against him* 

CXCIX* 
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CXCIX. ASKING' A CLERGYMAN TO ' 

. Never stay dinner for a. clergTman who 
is to make a morning visit before he comesy 
for he will think it his duty to dine with any 
great man that asks him. 

CC. Da. HrCGINS. 

Higgins was prebendary of Christ Church, 
Dublin, and rector of Balruddery in that 
county. He was notorious for his zeal for 
high church principles, and was presented 
by the grand jury of the county of Dublin, 
on the 5 th October 1711, as a sower of 
sedition and groundless jealousies amongst 
her Majesty's Protestant subjects ; and on 
the loth of the same month, Henry Lord 
Santry presented a petition to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council of Ireland, 
desiring that Mr. Higgins might be timied 
out from the commission of the peace : but, 
after several hearings of the case before the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council, he was on 

the 
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the 1 9th November cleared, the Archbishop 
of Dublin voting in the hegative against 
him. 

Mr. Faulknor, the publisher of Swift's 
works in Ireland^ in a conversation with 
Dr. Birch, told him, that the Dean had 
often called at an upholsterer's in Ormond 
Quay, to order some rubbish lying before 
his door to be removed, but without being 
obeyed for many days> which brought him 
in great choler to the house, where he 
warmly expostulated with the woman, and 
concluded, *^ Do you know, woman, who I 
am ?" " Yes, please your reverence," she 
replied ; " you are Dr. Higgins/' Higgins 
being very noisy, was in contempt called 
Orator Higgins^ and, of all men, the Dean's 
aversion. It was observed to the end of his 
life, that he avoided that street in his daily, 
walks through the town, though lying on. a 
beautiful quay, and having a number of 
orange and apple stalls on it, the police of 
which until that time was his peculiar care» 
and which he daily regulated. . 

cci 



i 
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CCi. XND OF A WI81 UAV*9 ttW^ 

The latter part of a wise man's life i» 
taken up in curing the folli^ pre^diccs^ 
and false opinions, he had contiractt^ hi the 
former. 

ecu. swift's jITER&IOM TO IRELAND. 

Dr. Birchy in his jkiannscripts cdikrerning 
Swift^ has this memorandum, which strongly 
proves the feelings of the latter in his then 
situation : " The reverend Mr. Orf , Arch* 
deacon of Ferns, gave me »n account of a 
ktter of Swift's, which has never been pub* 
hshed, to Lord Bolingbroke. It was dated 
in July 17139 from his liting of Laracor^ 
complaining of his being left by his fi'iend^ 
in Ireland, and telling his Lordship that he 
should remind him of David's prayor, which 
the Lord Treasurer would direct him to the 
psalm and verse for, " Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell ?^ That when he returned 
to England, he would certainly petition the 
Queen for the thoossmd pounds she had- 

promised 
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{MXHnised him, fior that she eoght to piy 
him that thoBtaiid poonds or hang him, for 
he had deserved cither the oae or the 

CCiU. SENECA. 

Seneca must be read with pleasure, thoogh 
t>ne camiot avoid ^ondesming those fioiata 
^hich he introduced into the Latia style, 
those eternal witticisms, stnmg like beads 
together, and that iHy>udent manner of 
stalking to the passions, before he has gone 
about rto convince the judgment 1 which 
£r^mus justly objects to him : he is seldom 
instructive, but perpetu^y entertaining; 
:and when he gives you no new idea, he re* 
ilects your own back upon you with new 
lustre. 

COIV, DESIR;E OJ FA1i«E. 

The humour ef exploding many things 
under the name of trifles, fopperies, and 
-only imaginary good% is a very iabe proof 
•either of wisdoic^ or J^agnaiMOilQri a^nd a 

great 
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great check to virttious actions: for instance,' 
with regard to feme, there is in most people 
a reluctance and unwillingness to be forgot-c 
ten ; we observe, even amongst the vulgar^' 
how fond they are to have an inscription 
over their grave. It requires 'but little phi- 
losophy to discover and observe that there is 
no intrinsic value in all this $ however, if it 
be founded in oar nature as an incitement to 
virtue, k ought not to be ridiculed. 

-CCV. ARBITRARY POWER. 

Arbitrary power is as natural an object of 
temptation to a prince, as wine and women 
to a young fellow, or a bribe to a judge, or 
avarice to old age, or vanity to a woman. 

CCVI. TOM ASHE. 

Tom Ashe was a facetious pleasant com- 
panion, but the most eternal unwearied pun- 
ster that ever lived. He was thick and short 
in his person, being not above five feet high 
at the most, and had something very droll 
in his appearance. He died about the year 
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T7I9, and left his whole estate, about a 
thousand pounds a year, to Richard Ashe, 
of Ashfield, Esq. There b a whimsical 
story, and a -very true one, of Tom Ashe, 
which is well remembered to this day. It 
happened that while he was travelling on 
ht)r6eback, and at a considerable distance 
from any town, there burst from the clouds 
such a torrent of rain as wetted him through. 
He galloped for%vard, and as soon as he came 
to an inn, he was met instMidy by a drawer: 
" Here," said he to the fellow, stretching 
out one tjf his arms, ^ take off my coat im- 
mediately." *^ No, Sir, I won't,^ said the 
drawer. " Pox confound you !" said Tom, 
*^ take off my coat this instant." " No, 
Sir," replied the drawer, " I dare not take 
off your coat, for it is felony to strip an 
ASH." Tom was ddighted beyond measure, 
frequently told the story, and said he would 
have given fifty guineas to have been the 
author of that pun. Several years before 
Tom's death. Swift wrote a little tract, en- 
titled, " The Dying Words <f Tom Ashe,'' 

which 
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which was designed to exhibit the maimer 
in which such an eternal punster nu|^ have 
expressed himself on hi^ deatbrbed. It b 
printed in his Works, voL lo. 

CCVIU COMMON FLUENCY OF SPEECH. 

The common fluency of speech in manj 
men and most women is owing to a scarcitj 
of matter and a scarcity of words, for who- 
ever is master of language, and hath a mind 
full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesi- 
tate upon the choice of both ; whereas com- 
mon speakers have only one set of ideas, 
and one set of words to cloath them in, and 
these are always ready: so people come 
faster out of a church when it is almost 
empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

CCVllI. JUDGMENT OF PRINCES IN THE 
DISPOSAL OF PLACES. 

Princes usually make wiser choices than 
the servants to whom they trust for the dis- 
posal pf places. *^ I have known a prince,** 
saysSwif^ ** more -than once choose an able 

jninister ; 



minister i but I nevor observed that minister 
to use his credit in the disposal of any em- 
ployment to a po'sonwhom he thought the 
fittest for it. One of the greatest in this 
age owned and excused the matter from vio- 
lence of parties^ and the unreasonableness of 
friends.** 

CCIX. A LETTER GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF 

A PESTILENT KEiGHBoua. 
Sir, 

You must give mc leave to complain of a 
PESTILENT fellow in my neighbourhood, 
who is always beating mortar, yet I cannot 
find that he ever builds. In talking he uses 
such hard words that I want a drugger'-mzn 
to interpret them. But all is not gold that 
glisters. A pot he carries to most houses 
where he visits. He makes his 'prentice his 
GALLT slave. I wish our lane were purged 
of him. Yet he pretends to be a cordial 
man* Every spring lus shop is crowded 
with country-folks ; who by their leaves^ in 
my opinion, help him to do a great deal of 

VOL. I. o mischief. 
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mischief. He is full of scruples, and S9 
very litigious, that he files biik against all 
his acquaintance : and, though he be much 
troubled xrith the simples, yet I assure you 
he is ^ Jesuitical dog \ as yon may know by 
hb BARK. Of all poetry he loves the draU'^ 
A-TicK best. 

I am, &c. 

OCX. MR. HARRISON. 

Mr. Harrison was eminent for lus genius 

and learning. Having been educated at 

Queen's CoU^, Oxford, irith Mr. Tickell, 

the latter, in his poem to the Lord Privy 

Seal on the prospect of peace, mentions his 

friend Harrison in these lines ; 

** That much-Iov*d youth whom Utrecht^s walls confine. 
To Bristors praises shall his Straiford*s join.'** 

He was patronized and introduced to the 
ministry by Swift, who obtained for him the 
post of Queen's secretary to the Dutch em- 
bassy, and he accordingly brought over the 
bonier treaty: soon after which he died. 

His 



His loss seems to have afFected Swift very 
deeply. Nothing can convey more strbngly 
the feeKng of unalloyed and poignant grief 
than his expressions in a letter to Mrs. Ding- 
ley* He says, " I took Parnell this morn- 
ing, and we walked to see poor Harrison^ 
I told you he had been mighty ill. I told 
Parnell I was afraid to knock at the door : 
my mind misgave me* I did knock, and 
his man in tears told me his mastet* was dead 
an hour before, lliink what grief this is 
to me. He was my own creature ; in a very 
honourable post, and very worthy of it. 
The Lord Treasurer was much concerned 
when I told him. t could not dine with 
him, or any where else, but got a bit of 
meat towards the evening. No loss eVer 
grieved me so much. Poor creature ! I 
shall never have courage again to care foi* 
making ;)ny body's fortune." 

CCXU MR. BENSOK. 

This gentleman was the author of the 

Examiner* Swift says of him, ** He is an 

a ingenious 
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ingenious fellow, but the most confounded 
coxcomb in the world, so that I dare not let 
him see me, nor be acquainted with him." 

CCXII. COLONEL DISNET. 

Colonel Disney was long £umliar with 
persons of the highest rank on account of 
his wit and pleasantry. He used to say of 
himself, that his lot in the company which 
he generally kept, was to sit next the door in 
winter J and next to thejire in summer. Swifty 
in his Journal to Stella, speaks of him in a 
manner expressive of regard peculiar to him- 
self: ^^ The doctors tell me, that if poor 
Colonel Disney does not get some sleep to- 
night, he must die. What care you? Ah ! 
but /do care. He is one of our society, a 
fellow of abundance of liumour, an old bat- 
tered ralqq, but very honest. Kot .an .old 
man, but an old rake. It washeihat.said 
of Jenny Kingdom^ the maid of honour, 
who is a little <old, that :since 'Ac could not 
get a husband, the Queen should give her 
a brevet to act as a married woman.'' 

CCXIII. 
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CCXItl. CHAUCER. 

We haVc iaircady mentioned, that the 
works of the venerable father of Englisli 
poetry formed part of the select library of 
the curate of Laracor. Swift seems at this 
time to have studied Chaucer with much 
attemion^ for a selection of a great number 
of epithets in alphabetical order, with re- 
ferences, and the following curious article, 
were lately in the possession of the Rev* Mr. 
Ball, a clergyman in Dublin : 

•^ Ancient EnglUh Oaths in Chaucer^ 

*• A master outlaw, swears by God's rood.. 

A merchant, by St. Tho^nas of Ind.. 

The Saupnour, by God*s arms twa 

Thfc Host, by cock's bones, by his fether^s 
soul, the blood and nails of Christ, b^ 
St. Damien, by St. Rumon, by Corpus 
Domini, by arms, biood and bone, and 
by St. Paul's bell. 

The Monk, by his posthose or breviary, by 
God and St. Martin. 

3 Gamclyn's 
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Gamdyn^s Brotihcr, b? St. Ridmc that h 

in G?F.s. 
The Cambridge Sdxalar, by his fifthcr's kiii» 

hv his crovn, tar GocTs banei or hrniwn i 

and by St. Cud^m. 
Sir XhopiSy by ale and bread. 
Sir Johan of Boondis, by St. Martm. 
Gamdrn* by God's bod^ by his hals or 

neck. 
A porter, by God's beard. 
The man of law, Dqnrdeax. 
The Riottour, by God's digne bones. 
Arcitc, by his pan or head. 
Theseus, by mighty Mars the red, as he 

was a tmc Knight. 
The Smith, by Christ's foot. 
The Carpentcr^s Wife, by St, Thomas of 

Kent." 

CCXIV. LINES WRITTEN ON A WINDOW IN 
THE EPISCOPAL PALACE AT KILMORE. 

Soon after Swift's acquaintance with Dr. 
Sheridan, they passed some days together at 
the episcopal palace in the diocese of Kil- 

more : 
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more : when Swift was gone» it was disco- 
vered that he had written the following lines 
on one of the windows^ which looks into 
the chibrcb-yard: 

Resolve me this, ye happy dead, 
'WTioVe Iain some hundred years in bed •, 
From every persecution free 
That in this wretched life we see ; 
Would ye resume a second birth, 
And choose onee more tf) live on earth ? 

Dr. Sheridan wrote underneath the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Thus spoke great Bedel * from his tomb ; 
— * Mortal, I would not change my doom, 
To live in such a restless state. 
To be unfortunately great. 
To flatter fools and spurn at knaves. 
To shine amidst a race of slaves ; 
To learn from wise men to complain. 
And only rise to fell again : 

' ■ ' ^ ■ . ' 

• Bishop Bedel's tomb lies within view of ll»o 
wiudou'. 

o 4 >--No ! 
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— No ! let my dusty rdies rcitf 
Until I rise among the Ucst.* 

In the je^ J7801 the iafe. Archdeacon 
Caulfield wrote some lines in answer to both* 
llie pane was taken down by Dr. Jones^ 
Bishop of Kilmorej but it has been since 
restored. 



CCXV. THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 

A copy of this ingenious sally of Swift's 
happened to fall into the hands of Mr. James 
Stirling) a youthful poet of the county of 
Meath, who wrote the following lines in 
one of the blank leaves : 

'* While the Dian with more wit than man 
ever wanted. 

Or than heav'n to any man else ever granted. 

Endeavours to prove, how the ancients in 
knowledge 

Have exceird our adepts of each modern col- 
lege; 

How 



now br ncrots of eld our 4 iiifft sre scrpass d 
In ash mcfid nrsmt, trac I miaagy and 

tattc: 
Whik dms be bdisKSy vidi ibqr cxnmge 

And^^itsrartlieniCy dutilu^oorfaGiiiiiciSL 
While Aflrf^ and WaUwm^ oar dianpioos^ 

]iefi)ib; 
And warns neidher Tam^i antancc^ nor 

In spite «f his karniflg^ fincreasonsy and 

stylc^ 
—Would joa flunk it ?— ke frvoorsr oar 

cause dl the while: 
We raise by his conquest our glory the 

higher. 
And from our defeat to a triumph aspire : 
Our great br^her-'modem^ the hoast of chir 

days. 
Unconscious, has gaxn'd for our party the 

bays : 
5/. Jameses c^d authors, so fiim'd on each 

shelf. 
Are vanquished by what he has written hidw 

self/' 
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CCXVI. DOCTOR CLAMCY. 

^^ '737> Doctor Clancy lost his sight by 
a cold, which rendered him incapable of 

attending to his profession as a physician. 
As the Doctor had paid his addresses to the 
muses in his earlier days, he was advised fay 
some friends to launch out amongsc the ad- 
▼enturous rorers of the. pen v and, as he 
tliought the theatre at this time was open 
to all, and influenced by none, his first at- 
tempt was in the dramatic line. Flushed 
with the hope of immediate fame, and even. 
money, he composed a comedy in a short 
time, and thought, good easy man, when 
he had wound up the denouement .oi his piece, 
that all his labour was at an end : he found 
to his cost, however, that every avenue to 
the theatre in those days, as well as in our 
own, was blocked by a set of dramatic un^ 
dertakers, who were ready at any price to 
work by the pound, perch, or yard ; and 
that it was as difficult to get a sight of the 
manager, as it would be to get a sight of the 

^ami 
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^rand Lama. The Doctc»r having detailed 
a number of the difficulties he was doomed 
to encounter in his efibrts to get his piece 
upon the stage, relates the following drcum* 
stance^ which we shall give in his ovm 
words: *' On mj return to DuUin I brought 
the pby to Doctor Helsham, and consdous 
of his own insufficiencj ip matters so foreign 
to hb way of life, I requested of him^ as he 
was very familiar with Dean Swift^ to put 
the comedy in his hands, as I judged that 
his approl>ation or dislike, after readisi^> 
would at once determine the fiite of the per*- 
formance. " Not I, indeed," said Doctor 
Helsham ; " have you a mind that I should 
be obliged to go faster down his stairs than 
I went up ? Shall I subject myself to be 
laughed at, or, perhaps, ill treated ? Not i, 
indeed ^ I do not care to bring his tongue 
upon me. Go to Dr. Graitanj the Dean 
will probably hear from him what ht would 
not from me." I went to Dr. Grattan, 
and solicited his assistance the same way. 
« Who, I r said Dr. Grattan, «^ not I by 

aiiy 
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any means. What have I to do wfth plays ^ 
I know nothkig of writing books ; T should 
have z fine time of it, to bring such a piece 
cf stuff before the Dean, and have it thrown 
in my face, or be called » Mockhead for my 
pains : I should be glad to serve you, but 
find somebody else to befiriend you on this 
occasion.*' Dr. Grattan's brother, minister 
of Saint Andre Vs, happened; ta.be present $ 
who was pleased ta say, that he would find 
an opportunity of laying the book on the 
Dean's table ; and, if it was good, he would 
be apt to examine how it came there; The 
gentleman accordingly dvA so, and there it 
hy for some time, without the author^ 
hearing one word about it. Swift read 
it, and, not knowing how the play came 
there, asked all his friends whick of them 
had brought it ; and none of these to whom 
it was known would venture to tell, as he 
had not declared his opinion of it. One 
day as Dr. Helsham saw it on^ his table, he 
took it up to look at it, and asked the Dean 
what it was. The Dean smiled> and told 

him. 
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hiaii it was a villain well painted i and that 
whoever had written the piece, conveyed a 
good moral. Doctor Helsham, who saw 
that he hadjiothing to fear, told him the 
author, and what he knew<>f him. "Tell 
him," said the Dean, ** that in a few days I 
will pay him a visit." He then went into 
his closet, and writ the following letter, ' 
which Dr. Helsham brought with the packet 
mentioned in the jx>stscript. 

To Doctor Clancy, 
Sir^ 
Some friend of mine lent me a comedy, 
which I was told was written by you : I xead 
carefully, and with much pleasure, on ac- 
count both of the characters znd the moral. 
I have no interest with the ,people of the 
play-house, else I should gladly recommend 
it to them. I. send you a^mall present, in 
such gold as wiU not give you trouble to 
change i fori much pity your loss of sight, 
which if it pleased God to let you enjoy, 
your other talents might have been your 

honest 
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honest support, and have eased yoQ of your 
jprcscnt confinement. 

I am, Sir, 
Your well-wishing firxend. 

And humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Deanry House, 
Cliristmas Day, 1737. 

P. S. I know not who lent me the play \ 
if it came from you, I will send it back to* 
morrow. 

This letter and the packet are sealed with 
the head of Socrates. 

The packet contained five pounds, in small 
pieces of gold of different kinds, of which 
the largest did not exceed five shillings. 
" A little time after,*' says Dr. Clancy, " I 
sent him a parcel of tickets ; he kept but 
one, which he said he had psdd for^ and 
afterwards sent me two four-pound pieces 
for more."* 



ccxvii. 
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CCXVII. LORD HERVET. 

It Is well known that Lord Hervcy incur- 
red the displeasure of Mr. Pojie ; a matter 
of little surprise^ as his Lordship wrote some 
good verses. Swift was sometimes hurried 
away by his friendship; Pope knew this, 
and took care to enlist him on his side in a 
contest in which a considerable portion of 
liis poetical fame lay at stak^. Swift soon 
saw the inequality of the contest, and had 
the generosity to sheath his pen. It is 
thought, however, that liis resentment was 
levelled at the politics, and not the poetry 
of the peer ; and when that was the case, 
his judgment was but too often eclipsed by 
his prejudice. Lord Hervey was extremely 
delicate in his person ; this gave birth to the 
following epigram, written by Mr. Winstan- 
ley, some time fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin: 

When nature HerYey's clay was blending. 
Uncertain what the thing would end in, 
Whether a female or a male, 
A pin dropped in, and tumM the scale. 

Swift 
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Swift was charmed with this jeu de esprit, 
till he found that it tamed on a circumstance 
that would even defeat the malignity of the 
wk| for his Lordship was extremely well 
formed for his size, and possessed a vigour 
of understanding rarely found in those 
of the Herculean cant. Swift, Ixwcver, 
changed his o{nnion of his Lordship^ and, 
as it was done on the best grounds, we may 
presume that his friendship was sincere. 
Pope, however, never blotted out one of 
his satirical lines; if he had, his fame would 
not have suffered by it in the eyes of the 
good natured part of mankind, a small por- 
tion, undoubtedly, of the human race. 
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